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To help you find out things for yourself and to use the things 
you know, think about the problems and questions as you read. 
They are marked >, @, or ®%. 
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%& something extra—usually requires research 
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preface 


Why Study 
the Greeks and Romans? 











Sources of Western Culture 


Two hundred years ago, there was an American 12-year-old. He 
went to an American school. Like you, he studied arithmetic, 
spelling, and geography. Unlike you, he also studied Greek and 
Latin. In fact, this student spent more than half his time studying 
Greek and Latin. When he went to college, he studied even more 
Greek and more Latin! 

The same was true for most students in Europe. Until the 
seventeenth century, all educated Europeans knew Latin. It did 
not matter if they lived in England or Italy or France or Spain. If 
they were educated, they knew Latin. Priests, doctors, and law- 
yers spoke and wrote Latin. Church services were held in Latin. 
Important papers and books were written in Latin. The Bible was 
read mostly in Latin. 

During the seventeenth century, educated Europeans began 
to study Greek as well as Latin. Greek and Latin had been the 
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leading languages of the classical world—the “world” of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans. All educated Europeans were expected 
to know these languages. ; 

To educated Europeans, the languages of the Greeks and the 
Romans were important. Even more important were the ideas of 
the Greeks and the Romans. These men were interested in Greek 
and Roman ideas for a very good reason. They knew that many of 
their own controlling ideas had come from the Greeks and the 
Romans. To understand their own culture, they knew they must 
understand its beginnings. They knew that those beginnings lay 
in the classical world. 

Today we have so many things to study that few people have 
time to learn Greek and Latin. Few of you will study either lan- 
guage in school. Yet the ideas of the Greeks and the Romans are 
still important to us. These ideas still help to shape Western cul- 
ture today. To understand our own culture, we must understand 
the culture of the classical world. To understand our form of gov- 
ernment, we must understand the political ideas of the Greeks 
and the Romans. 


Words We Owe to Greece and Rome 


% Whatdo these Latin abbreviations mean? 
site, 7418 AAMT, TPS. 


%* What do these words from the Greek language mean? 


economics geography physics 
geometry philosophy electricity 
politics democracy psychology 


% From what language do these words come? 
constitution legal senate 
consul dictator Civic 
government president republic 


The Problems of Building a Government 


Suppose you had to build a government. How would you begin? 
Would you just pick a leader and let him build his own govern- 





The Romans used the eagle as a symbol of strength and courage. Above /eft, 
an eagle decorates a piece of Roman jewelry. The American bald eagle was 
officially adopted as the United States emblem in. 1787. 


ment in his own way? Or would you just set up a few rules, hop- 
ing they would work? 

By 1787, many Americans knew that the United States needed 
anew government. They chose a group of men to build a new gov- 
ernment for them. This group met in Philadelphia. Today we call 
this meeting the Constitutional Convention. 


% Find out more about the Constitutional Convention. Why was it 
needed? Who were some of its members? 


The Convention began by agreeing on certain ideas. First, 
they agreed that they wanted a strong government. If the govern- 
ment were not strong, it would not be able to hold the nation to- 
gether. Yet, they did not want a government that would be too 
strong. If it were too strong, the people would not be able to keep 
their freedom. A strong government and freedom do not always 
go together. The Convention had learned that from history. How 
could they build a government that would be strong enough but 
not too strong? 

Next, the Convention agreed that the people should share in 
the government. They wanted a popular government—a govern- 
ment of the people. Still, they knew that a government of the 
people is not always a good government. Sometimes crowds of 
people are unreasonable. When this happens, they change their 
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minds too often. Then the nation grows weak. That was the Con- 
vention’s second problem. How could they build a popular gov- 
ernment that would also be stable and strong? 

Last of all, the Convention agreed that the nation must have 
good leaders. Its leaders would be good only if they had know- 
ledge and experience. The Convention knew that such leaders 
would be hard to find. They might also be hard to control. If the 
leaders became too powerful, they would take over the whole 
government. Then they could do as they pleased. That would cer- 
tainly limit freedom! That was the Convention's third great prob- 
lem. How could they find ways to keep the leaders from having 
too much power? 


@ Review what you have learned about government. Begin by answer- 
ing these questions: 
Why is government necessary? 
What are the main functions of government? 
Why is government sometimes dangerous for human freedom? 


Our Government’s Debt to Greece and Rome 


The members of the Convention were lucky. They had help in 
solving their problems. Help came to them from the past. They 
had the ideas and events of the past to look at. They could see 
how governments of the past had worked. They could see why 
some governments had succeeded. They could see why others 
had failed. 

In the past, men had discovered certain rules of political sci- 
ence. These rules had helped men to form strong governments. 
Sometimes the rules had also helped men to live as free people. 
There were a few times when the rules had done both of these 
things. 

Two ideas were especially important. One idea came from 
the Greek city-state of Athens, The other came from Rome. The 
Greek idea was the idea of democracy. 

In fact, the word “democracy”’ comes from the Greek lan- 
guage. It means “rule of the people.”’ In a democracy, the people 
themselves are the government. The people can choose their own 





Can you see some similarities in architecture between the Supreme Court in 
Washington, D.C. and the Parthenon in Athens? 
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laws and leaders. They can decide what the government should 
do. The idea of democracy is very close to the idea of popular 
consent. This means that the people consent, or agree, to follow 
certain laws and leaders. : 

Yet democracy brings some problems. The people may not 
always be right. Or the people may change their minds too often. 
One day, the people might say that something is right. The next 
day, they might turn around and say it is wrong. The Convention 
also knew that the people are not always fair. The people may 
vote that Mr. Jones is free to do something. Then they may vote 
that Mr. Brown is not free to do the very same thing. 

The Convention wanted the people to rule. Yet they wanted 
to make sure that the people would be fair. So they turned to 
another idea. This idea came from the Romans. It was the rule of 
law. The Romans believed that there must be a written law. They 
also believed that this written law must be the same for all men. 
One man could not change the law to suit himself. One group 
could not change the law to suit itself. Even the government must 
obey the law! 

The Convention put the Greek idea and the Roman idea to- 
gether. The Greek idea was the idea of democracy or popular 
consent. The Roman idea was the rule of law. The result was the 
form of government called constitutional democracy. 


Checks and Balances 


After putting these two ideas together, the Convention faced 
another problem. They had to find some way of making sure that 
the people would obey the rule of law. Suppose most of the people 
wanted to use the law to harm other people? Suppose most of 
the people acted quickly and without thinking? 

The Convention solved this problem by a third idea. This 
idea was the separation of powers. This means that, in the gov- 
ernment, power is separated. The government is divided into 
different parts, or branches. No one branch is given all the power. 
Each branch is given some of the power. 

Such a government is based upon a system of checks and bal- 
ances. Each branch can check, or stop, the other branches from 
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doing certain things. Each branch depends on the other branches. 
So the power of such a government is balanced. This stops quick 
and unfair changes in laws. 

The idea of checks and balances came from Greek thinkers. 
The Greek idea was carried out in the Roman government. In 
later times, it was carried out in the English government. English 
thinkers had studied Greece and Rome. They had learned how to 
build a government of separated powers. The makers of the Amer- 
ican Constitution learned from all three—the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the English. 


@ I|tis easy to see how one man with no checks on his power may rule 
badly. How may a majority of the peop/e also rule badly if there are 
no checks on their power? 


The Complex American Government 


The Convention set up three branches of government in the 
United States. These three branches are called the executive 
branch, the legislative branch, and the judicial branch. 

The executive branch carries out the laws. It also commands 
the armed forces. The President is the executive branch. The 
President cannot make any laws. He can suggest laws. Sometimes 
he can keep laws from being passed. He can also choose officials 
to help him. 

The legislative branch, or Congress, makes the laws. It also votes 
taxes and declares war. This branch has two parts — the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Its members are called legislators. 
They cannot make just any law they want to make. The President 
must usually agree to the laws. The laws may not go against the 
Constitution. 

The judicial branch says whether or not a law has been bro- 
ken. It tries people when they are accused of breaking a law. 
There are many judges in our judicial system. The most impor- 
tant judges make up the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court says 
what the Constitution means. It can turn down a law that goes 
against the Constitution. In this way, it checks the power of the 
legislative branch. 
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The government of the United States is not a simple govern- 
ment. The Convention did not mean it to be simple. They knew 
that simple governments had failed in the past. That is why they 
formed a government that was complex. A complex government is 
made up of several parts. These parts are put together in a very 
special way. The Convention took what was good from the ideas 
of the past. They tried not to make the mistakes of the past. 


@ Explain what is meant by 
popular consent separation of powers 
the rule of law checks and balances 


@ Look at the chart on page 9 showing the government of the United 
States. What jobs does each branch do? 


>» Who is the President of the United States? 


% Who are the Senators from your state? Who is your Representative 
in the House? 


% Who is the Chief Justice, or head judge, of the United States? 


The Problems of Peace and Unity 


The Convention wanted to create peace and unity throughout the 
United States. They knew that these two things often go together. 
From history, they knew that people do not always agree with 
their neighbors. It is easy for people to break into small groups. 
Then the groups quarrel. Such quarrels bring peace and unity to 
an end. 

The United States was a large country. The Convention knew 
that a large country was hard to govern. There had to be a strong 
ruler and strong laws to keep peace and unity. In some large coun- 
tries, however, the laws were so strong that they took away the 
people’s freedom. This was what happened in the ancient em- 
pires. The Greeks and Romans tried to solve the problem. The 
Convention learned from their experiments. 


% Find out more about the governments of the Greeks and Romans. 
What were some ways they tried to have both strong government 
and freedom for the people? 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


EXECUTIVE 


Carries out laws and 
commands the 
armed forces. 


The President 


Elected by the people 
every four years. 


Appoints other officials. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


LEGISLATIVE 


Makes laws, votes taxes, 
declares war. 


The Congress 
Elected by the people. 


House of 
Senate Representatives 
Two Senators Each member is 
from each state, from a district, 
elected for elected for 
six years. two years. 


JUDICIAL 


Says what laws mean 
and whether a law 
has been broken. 


The Supreme Court and 
Other Federal Courts 


Appointed by the 
President with agree- 
ment of the Senate. 





Today we can still learn much from them, too. We can see 
which answers worked and which ones did not. Often, we can 
see why. This helps us to find better answers to our own problems 


today. 


@e Does freedom mean that people can do whatever they want? Do all 
free people have to do the same thing? Does freedom include the 
right to disagree? 


@ Does the rule of law protect the right to disagree? Can it keep a gov- 
ernment from killing men who disagree? 


e Are there any nations today that are ruled by force instead of by law? 
Do these nations have peace and unity? Do they have freedom? 


@ ls unity possible in a nation in which there are many different lan- 
guages and cultures? In such a nation, is peace possible? Explain. 


@e Namesome modern inventions in communication and transportation. 
Explain how they can help to bring greater unity to a large area. 
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Our Culture’s Debt to Judaism and Christianity 


Through Rome, another great idea came down to us. This idea 
was not political. It was religious. Christianity came to Western 
culture through Rome. Western culture means the ideas and ways 
of life of Europe and America. Our culture is part of Western 
culture. 

The roots of Christianity are the ideas of Judaism. Jesus, the 
founder of Christianity, was a Jewish boy. From his background, 
Jesus gained his ideas about God. Jesus taught that God is the 
father of all men. This means that all men are brothers. He taught 
that God loves all men. This means that all men should love and 
help one another. It also means that all men should love God. If 
all men are equal in God's eyes, they all have an equal duty to be 
good. These ideas of the Jews came to the people of Greece and 
Rome through Christianity. 

The Greeks were always interested in new ideas. Jesus’ 
teachings seemed to fit many of their own ideas. Long before 
Jesus was born, the Greeks had built governments on the idea of 
equality. The Greeks believed in man’s ability to think. They 
thought that man could think even about God. Man could find 
out what God wanted him to do. Many Greeks became Chris- 
tians. They added their ideas to Christianity. 

Law had long been important to the Romans. They believed 
that laws should be the same for all men. Many Romans liked 
Jesus’ teaching about God’s law. God’s law was the same for all 
men, and all men had to obey it. Many of the Romans turned to 
Christianity. They, too, added some ideas to Christianity. 

Many people have found it difficult to live up to the teachings 
of Christianity. Yet these teachings have become part of West- 
ern culture. So have the ideas of justice and obedience and 
goodness. Today, they are among the controlling ideas of Western 
culture. 

Our debt to Judaic and Christian teachings is very great. So 
is our debt to Greek and Roman ideas. We have seen how some of 
these teachings and ideas came down to us. We have seen how 
they were used in building our government. As we go on, we will 
learn more about them. We should keep these questions in mind: 
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1. What kinds of government did the Greeks and Romans have? 
. Were they governments of free men? 

Were these governments successful? If not, what made them 
go wrong? 

Did these governments bring peace and unity to large areas? 
Did these governments bring freedom and the rule of law? 
How did Judaic ideas become part of Western culture? 
How did Christianity come to the Romans? How did it be- 
come part of Western culture? 


On 


Be ges Shao 


SOME SOURCES OF WESTERN CULTURE 


Monotheism and Science and Democracy and Rule of Law 
God's Law Philosophy Political Science 


ae Ada 


Checks 
and 
Balances 


THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE 


WESTERN 
CULTURE 


















chapter 1 


The Athenians 
Defeat the Persians 





About 2,500 years ago, a Greek city-state did some amazing 
things. The city-state was not large. It had less than 500,000 peo- 
ple. It had no large factories. It had no great industries. Its soil 
did not even give a good harvest of grain. 

The people of this city-state, or polis, were mostly ordinary 
people. Most of them were small farmers or tradesmen. They 
lived simple lives. Few of them were well educated. Yet these 
ordinary people did some things that were far from ordinary. 
These people were citizens of Athens. 


> Look at the map on page 15 showing Greek settlements in the fifth 
century B.C. In the small box, find Athens. Then locate Athens on 
the larger part of the map. 


The people of Athens were called Athenians. They tried a 
new kind of government. They tried a government based on rule 
by the people. They built a government in which free men ruled 


US 
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themselves. They called it democracy: the rule of demos 
(de’mos) —the people. Many of our ideas about government came 
from Athens. That is why we study the polis of Athens. 

Democracy was a big adventure for the ancient Greeks. 
Democracy is still a big adventure today. Some of our political 
problems are new. Others are not new at all. They are the same 
problems that were faced by the Greeks. Often, we can compare 
our problems with theirs. We can see how they tried to solve 
their problems. We can see where they did well. We can see 
where they did badly. 

Look at the questions below. They remind us that democracy 
has weak points as well as strong points. Some of the weak 
points troubled the Greeks. They still cause trouble today. 


@ Will democracy help people to be free? Will it help people to be 
patriotic? Why or why not? 


@ Will democracy help the rule of law? How may it go against the rule 
of law? 


@ Suppose part of the people want a certain law, and part of the peo- 
ple do not want it. How can democracy handle this problem? 


@ Will a democracy always choose the best leaders? 


The Great Age of Greek Patriotism 


Athens was not always an important polis. It was not always a 
democracy, either. In the early. days, most Athenians were farm- 
ers. Most of them were poor. Many of them got into debt. This 
meant that they lost their farms and became slaves. 

Some changes came early in the sixth century B.C. They 
were made by an Athenian leader named Solon (s0’lan). These 
changes made life better for the Athenians. Athens had more and 
more trade. The people began to play a part in the government. 


% Find out more about Solon. How did he help those people who had 
become slaves because they were in debt? 


Still Athens was not a very important polis. Then a great 
danger appeared. The Greek city-states were smal] and separate. 
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They faced a large, united enemy. This was the mighty Persian 
Empire. The Athenians saw the danger from the Persian Empire. 
They took the lead in fighting it. 

The Persian Empire had been growing for a long time. The 
Persians conquered the Assyrian Empire. The rulers of Persia 
made war on their neighbors and conquered them. The Persian 
king, Darius (da ri’as), wanted to conquer still more land. By 500 
B.C., he had conquered the Greek towns of Asia Minor. 


@ Look at the map on the next page. Find Asia Minor. Name the three 
leading towns in Asia Minor. 


The Greeks in the towns of Asia Minor rose against Darius. 
They were rebels. They asked the other Greek city-states for help. 
Sparta was the leading polis at the time. Find Sparta on the map 
on page 17. Sparta had the strongest army in Greece. Yet the 
Spartans felt that they could not help. No one could beat Persia, 
they said. The Athenians felt differently. They loved freedom 
more than anything else. They sent ships and soldiers to help the 
Greeks in Asia Minor. 

The rebels, with Athenian help, made a bold attack. They 
attacked one of Persia’s most important cities in Asia Minor. 
The city was captured. Most of it was burned. Darius was shocked. 
He asked who had dared to help the rebels. “The Athenians,” 
answered his men. “God grant that I may punish the Athenians!” 
cried Darius. 

The Persians crushed the rebels in Asia Minor. Still, Darius 
did not forget the Athenians. From that day on, a servant stood 
by Darius when he ate. At each meal, the servant repeated the 
same thing. “Master,” he said, ‘“‘remember the Athenians.” 


> Look again at the map on page 17.What were the boundaries of the 
Persian Empire? 


@ Do you think the Spartans had a good reason for not helping the 
rebel cities? 


@® Why might the Persian emperor hate and fear the free Greeks? 


@ Who seemed more likely to win a war—the Athenians or the Per- 
sians? Why? 
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The Persian Wars Begin 


Darius did not forget the Athenians. In 490 B.C., a Persian army 
landed on the Greek mainland. It landed just 24 miles north of 
Athens. The place was a plain called Marathon. The Athenians 
were frightened. They sent a runner off to Sparta to ask for help. 
The Spartans were celebrating a religious festival. They said that 
they could not come until the moon was full. Then their festival 
would be over. The Athenians had to face the Persians without 
help from Sparta. 

The army of Athens was only half the size of the Persian 
army. Besides, the Persians were trained soldiers. The Athenians 
were not. They were citizens who farmed the land and ran the 
shops. They had a weak cavalry. They had no bows and arrows. 
Yet the Athenians had three things in their favor. First, they were 
free men fighting invaders. Second, they had a fine general— 
Miltiades (mil ti’a déz). Third, they had a special Greek way of 
fighting. This was the phalanx (fa’langks). 

Look at the illustration on the next page. Notice how close 
together the soldiers are in a phalanx. Think how the phalanx 
would smash into the lines of enemy soldiers. Notice, too, the 
heavy armor of the Greeks. 

Miltiades saw how he might win the battle. The Persian foot 
soldiers did not have heavy shields and armor. The Greek foot 
soldiers did. The Persians depended on their bows and arrows. 
The Greeks depended on the phalanx. Miltiades planned to get 
the Greek troops past the arrows quickly. He ordered the Greeks 
to attack at a run. Quickly they got through the storm of Persian 
arrows. Then the foot soldiers of the two armies met. 

The Persians had put their strongest soldiers at the center of 
the line. Miltiades had put his weakest soldiers there. He had 
saved his strongest soldiers for the ends of the line. Quickly, 
these strong soldiers beat the weaker Persian soldiers. Then they 
rushed in to help the Greek troops at the center. The Persians 
found themselves surrounded. They could not even retreat safely! 
Miltiades’ plan had won the battle. 

One of the Greek soldiers was sent to Athens with the good 
news. He was very tired. According to legend, he was still 
dressed in his heavy armor. Yet he ran the 24 miles to Athens. 
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He had just enough strength left to tell the good news about the 
battle. Then he collapsed and died. 

The Spartans arrived the next day. What a surprise they got! 
They had come to rescue the Athenians. Instead, they found 
them celebrating a victory. The Spartans turned around and went 
home, surprised at Athens’ good luck. The Athenians did not 
think that luck had won the battle, however. They thought that 
bravery had won it. Now they felt confident. They were not 
afraid to face the Persians’ next attack. 


@ How would the Battle of Marathon affect the fame of Athens? How 
would it affect the fame of Sparta? 


% Marathon races were begun in honor of the soldier who died bring- 
ing Athens the news. Find out more about Marathon races in ancient 
and modern times. 


The Athenians and the Prophecy 


The next part of the story is like a great adventure. It begins with 
a buried treasure and a terrible prophecy. The buried treasure 
was discovered soon after the Battle of Marathon. An Athenian 
found mines of rich silver ore near Athens. When the ore was 
mined, Athens would have great wealth. Then a question came 
up. What should Athens do with its new wealth? 

Some Athenians thought the wealth should be divided. Let 
each citizen get a share, they said. Other citizens thought the 
wealth should be used for building. A man named Themistocles 
(tha mis’ta klez) had a different idea. He thought the wealth 
should be used to build ships. Of course, Athens already had 
many trading ships. As a trading polis, it depended on sea trade. 
Athens needed more than trading ships, said Themistocles. It 
needed warships. The citizens agreed. Athens built 200 new war- 
ships. 

Then came the terrible prophecy. At a place called Delphi 
(del’fi), there was a famous shrine of Apollo. Apollo was one of 
the greatest Greek gods. The Greeks believed that at this shrine 
Apollo himself spoke through a priestess. The priestess was 
famous for her prophecies. They always seemed to come true. 
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People came from all over Greece to ask the priestess ques- 
tions. Even kings and generals came. The Athenians asked her if 
the Persians would attack again. Would there be war? If so, who 
would win it? The priestess gave this answer: 


Why do you sit here, doomed ones? Fly to the ends of 
the world! Leave your homes and the heights of your city. 
The head shall not remain in its place—nor the body, nor 
the feet beneath. All is ruined! Death is speeding in a char- 
iot. Fire and the god of War will bring you low. The tem- 
ples reel and tremble. Blood runs from their roofs. It streams 
in prophecies of woe. Go, flee from the sanctuary. Bow 
your hearts to grief! 


The Athenians were terrified. The priestess was never 
wrong. Surely the Persians would destroy Athens and its people! 
One Athenian did not give up hope. He said the Athenians 


The Shrine of Apollo of Delphi, the home of the Oracle 
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should pray to the gods. If they did, the gods might be more 
merciful. So the Athenians prayed. Then ey returned to Delphi 
and begged for another answer. 

This time, the priestess’ answer was very puzzling: 


All else shall be taken—even the gold of the holy 
mountain. But the all-seeing Zeus grants your prayers. The 
wooden wall alone shall not fall. It will shelter you and your 
children. But do not wait for the men on foot and horse 
from Asia. Turn your backs. Flee from the foe. A day will 
come when you will meet him. Divine Salamis (sal’a mis) 
will bring death to many women’s sons! 


This sounded a little more hopeful. Still, what did it mean? 
What was the “wooden wall’? Themistocles had the answer. 
The “wooden wall’ meant Athens’ wooden ships. ‘Do not wait 
for the men on foot and horse.” That meant that the Athenians 
should not fight on land. They should fight on sea. 

With this much to go by, the Athenians could make plans. 
The Athenian citizens should leave the city and flee to safety. 
Then the Athenian navy could meet the Persian navy. The meet- 
ing place would be near Salamis, an island close to Athens. 
To prepare, said Themistocles, the Athenians must build more 
ships! 


The Growth of the Athenian Navy 


The Athenians built the largest navy in Greece. Most of their 
ships were called triremes (tri’remz). These usually had masts 
and sails. However, the real power of a trireme came from its 
rowers. 

The rowers probably sat in groups of three. Rowing was 
a dangerous job. Triremes sank other ships by ramming them. 
They had long points that stuck out under the water. These points 
could rip a hole in an enemy ship. The enemy ships also tried to 
ram the triremes. When a trireme was rammed, its rowers were 
in danger. The Athenian rowers were unarmed. Usually, they 
were the first men killed. 
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Rowing was difficult, too. Rowers had to be as well trained 
as soldiers. They had to row in perfect rhythm. That took strong 
discipline. The rowers had to be able to take orders quickly. If 
they lost a few seconds, disaster could follow. 

The Persians used slaves to row their ships. They thought the 
job was too dangerous for anyone else. The Athenian rowers were 
not slaves, however. They were free men. They were usually poor 
men, as well. Athenian foot soldiers had to have enough money 
to buy armor. An Athenian rower did not need to buy anything. 
All he needed was a strong back and strong arms. Even a poor 
man could help defend Athens by rowing. 

Athenian rowers were proud of their skill and courage. They 
knew they played an important part in defending Athens. They 
were poor, yet the polis needed them. They served the polis, they 
said. Why should they not share in governing it? Why should 
they not have the same rights as other Athenians? As time went 
on, the Athenian navy grew more important. The rowers felt 
more important, too. They demanded more rights. Little by little, 
they gained them. Athens moved closer to full democracy. 


> Find Piraeus (pi re’as) on the map on page 15. This was the port of 
Athens where the ships were built. 


@ Would a great navy help a trading po/is like Athens? Explain. 


@ What would be the advantages of using free men as rowers? Would 
there be any disadvantages? 


The Persians Invade Greece Again 


When the Persians next attacked, Darius was dead. His son Xerxes 
(zerk’sez) ruled Persia. Like his father, Xerxes was determined 
to conquer Greece. He did not think it would be hard. The Greek 
city-states were small. They were not united. They had no strong, 
central government. They had no great army. In fact, they were 
usually busy fighting one another. How could they stand up to 
mighty Persia? 

The Greeks were well aware of these things, however. They 
knew that no polis was strong enough to beat Persia alone. Their 
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only hope was to unite. Twenty of the largest city-states joined 
together. They did not make one government. All they did was to 
put their armies together. They agreed that Sparta would be their 
leader. 

The Persians attacked from the north. There were about 
150,000 of them. The Greeks tried to stop them at a pass near 
Thermopylae (thar mop’a le). Fewer than 4,000 Spartan troops 
were sent to hold the pass. The Spartans said they would die 
rather than retreat. And they did die! In the end, only one Spar- 
tan came back alive. The Persians entered Greece. 

The Persians marched south from Thermopylae to Athens. 
They wanted revenge for the burning of their city in Asia Minor. 
They found Athens empty. The Athenians had sent their families 
to safety. The Athenian army was waiting aboard ships near Sal- 
amis. The soldiers could see Athens going up in flames. Yet they 
did not try to stop the Persians. That was part of the plan. The 
Athenians had chosen to fight on sea instead of on land. 


The Athenians Defeat the Persian Fleet 


Themistocles led the Greek navy. He had come up with a plan. 
The illustration on the next page gives you an idea what his 
plan was. 

The strait between Athens and Salamis was narrow. The 
whole Persian fleet could not enter it at once. Themistocles said 
the Greeks should try to get the Persian ships to enter the strait. 
Then they would have to fight only a few of the Persian ships at a 
time. How could they get the Persians to enter the strait? By mak- 
ing the Persians believe the Greeks were running away! That is 
what the Greeks did. The Persians rowed into the strait after 
them. They found a well-trained navy waiting there. 

Most of the Persians were foot soldiers. They were not used 
to fighting at sea. The Persian rowers were hard to control. They 
had to be whipped into battle. Worst of all for the Persians, 
they were in strange waters. The Greeks were much better off. 
They were good sailors. They knew the waters of Salamis. The 
Athenian rowers were defending their own land. They fought 
fiercely. 
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In the Battle of Salamis, the Persian fleet was badly beaten. 
Hundreds of their ships were rammed and sunk. Xerxes watched 
the battle from nearby. What he saw horrified him. The mighty 
Persians were no match for the little Greek city-states. Xerxes felt 
lucky to escape with his men. Within a year he returned home. 
The Persian Wars were over. The Greeks had won. 


@ Why had the Greek city-states never united under one government? 
@ Why was unity needed in the war against Persia? 


@ Why would Athens choose to fight on the sea? Would Sparta have 
chosen to do the same? Explain. 











chapter 2 
The Age of Pericles 











The Greeks had won the war. Still, the Persians had destroyed 
Athens. Hardly any houses were left standing. The city walls 
were in ruins. Even the temples had been burned. Yet the Athe- 
nians felt far from ruined. They had become leaders. They had 
beaten mighty Persia. They felt there was nothing they could 
not do! 


The Athenians began to rebuild their city. The new city was 
greater than the old one. A new age began for Athens. Some 
people call it the Golden Age of Athens. We will call it the Age 
of Pericles (per’s klez). 

Pericles became the greatest leader of Athens. Year after year 
for almost 30 years, the Athenians chose him as their leader. 
Under Pericles, Athens became more and more important. Art 
and architecture reached new heights. So did philosophy and lit- 
erature. During these years, the government of Athens became 
more and more democratic. 


eld | 
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> Do you think 30 years is a long time to serve as a leader? Explain. 


@® Name some advantages of having one man lead the people for 30 
years. Name some disadvantages. 


Under Pericles, more and more men had a chance to share in 
the government. The city’s rowers won the rights they asked for. 
Men from other cities settled in Athens. A few of these men be- 
came citizens. Women, children, and slaves could never become 
citizens, however. They could never take part in the government 
of the polis. 

You know that the Greek word for people is demos. Democ- 
racy means that the “‘demos” rule. “Demos” can also mean the 
“average citizen.’”” What was the average citizen of Athens like 
during the Age of Pericles? Let us look at an average citizen and 
see. We will call him Demos. 


Demos and the Athenian Assembly 


Demos is not a wealthy man. He has a small shop in Athens. He 
is a metalworker by trade. He is not the best metalworker in Ath- 
ens. Still, he has enough work to make a fair living. Demos is 
proud of his work. He is even prouder of his polis. 

Demos, like all citizens of Athens, is a member of the Assem- 
bly. The Assembly meets about once a month. All citizens may 
attend its meetings. Since Demos lives in the city, he can get to 
the meetings easily. It is not so easy for citizens who live in the 
country. They may have to travel miles to get to the meetings. 
They often miss them. 

On Assembly days guards are sent to clear out the mar- 
ketplace. They round up people with ropes soaked in red dye. 
Demos had better not arrive with a red mark on his clothes! That 
would show that he has been lazy about going to the Assembly. 
He would have to pay a fine. 

Assembly meetings are held outdoors. They begin very early 
in the morning. Demos usually enjoys the meetings. He and his 
friends are a difficult audience. To please them, a speaker must 
be very good. When they do not like a speaker, they boo and hiss 
at him. They laugh at anyone who makes mistakes in speaking. If 
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a speaker is bad, they may even make him pay a fine. Who is he to 
waste their time? 

Demos votes by raising his hand. A majority of votes decides 
any question. Demos obeys the decision of the majority. He obeys 
it even when he does not agree with it. At Assembly meetings, 
Demos is often loud and noisy. Still, he takes the voting se- 
riously. He knows that voting often decides the fate of Athens. 
Politics is Demos’ favorite pastime. He talks about politics. He 
argues about politics. Sometimes he even gets into fights about 
politics. 

The Council of Athens is another place where Demos can 
serve. The Council gets its members by chance. Every year, the 
names of 500 citizens are drawn from a large pot. Then these 500 
citizens serve on the Council for a year. They carry on the day-to- 
day business of Athens. They decide what things will be dis- 
cussed at the next Assembly meeting. They also write laws for 
the Assembly to vote on. Then the Assembly can vote for or 
against the laws. 


@ Why would the po/is encourage all its citizens to attend the As- 
sembly? Was this needed to make democracy work? Explain. 


e@ Was it a good idea to choose the Council members by chance? Why 
or why not? 


There are other ways in which Demos can serve Athens. The 
polis needs guards and market inspectors. It needs officials of all 
kinds. Someone must be in charge of the harbor. Someone must 
count the tax money. Someone must check the food supplies. 
Someone must run the warehouses. The officials to do these 
things are chosen from the Assembly by chance. They are chosen 
to do a job for one year. 


@ Would you say Athens was in some ways more democratic than the 
United States? How? 


Demos and the Athenian Generals 


There are a few jobs that are not left to chance. Ten generals 
are chosen every year. One of them is chosen commander in chief. 
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This is the same office that Pericles held for so long. The ten gen- 
erals run the army and navy. They are in charge of making war and 
defending Athens. First they decide what the army will do. Then 
they lead the soldiers in trying to do it. All this takes great skill 
and experience. That is why Athens does not choose generals the 
way it chooses Council members. The names of the generals are 
not drawn by chance. The Assembly elects them. 

Demos is not afraid of his generals. They must obey the As- 
sembly. If the Assembly votes for war, the generals have to make 
war. Even if they think the Assembly is wrong, they have to obey 
it. In such matters, Demos’ vote counts just as much as a general’s 
vote. When a general loses too many battles, the Assembly votes 
on what to do. It may decide to fine the general. It may even send 
him into exile. This means that he would have to leave Athens 
and go somewhere else to live. 


>» How do we choose the commander inchief in the United States? 
Who is he? 


> Was it a good idea to make the generals obey the Assembly? Would 
this keep a strong soldier from seizing power? Would this keep an 
Assembly from starting a hopeless war? Explain. 


Usually, Demos and the other citizens admire the generals. 
In the Assembly, they always give the generals a chance to 
speak—and to be heard. That is how Pericles leads Athens. He 
does not have any special powers. He cannot order the citizens to 
obey him. However, he is one of the best speakers in the polis. At 
Assembly meetings, he tells the citizens that Athens needs this or 
that. Then the citizens pass a law about it. 


Demos and the Athenian Courts 


From early days of the polis, Athens had juries to try cases. Peri- 
cles suggested something new about its juries. He said that men 
should be paid for serving on them. The citizens agreed with 
Pericles, and made a law. Now Demos must sometimes serve on 
a jury. That is another duty of a citizen. 

Most juries have 201 men. A few have as many as 1,001. The 
Athenians have no full-time judges or lawyers. Someone makes a 
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speech in favor of the accused man. Someone also speaks against 
him. Then the jury votes whether the man is guilty or innocent. If 
he is found guilty, each side suggests a punishment. Then the 
jury votes for the punishment it thinks is fair. 

Demos would not understand some things about our courts 
in the United States today. He is used to having cases decided by 
a majority vote. We are not. For our criminal cases we usually 
have only 12 men on the jury. All 12 must agree on the verdict. 
Unlike the Athenians, we have a judge and full-time lawyers. 


Usually we do not ask our juries to decide what the punishment 
will be. 


@ Which jury system—Athenian or American—seems closer to de- 
mocracy? 


@ Which jury system seems fairer? Which seems more efficient? Why? 


@ What are some advantages of having a professiona/ judge? What 
are some disadvantages? 


How does our jury system differ from that of the Athenians? 


i 
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The Athenian Government and the American Government 


The diagram below shows the Athenian government as it was 
during the Age of Pericles. It shows us that the Assembly was the 
most important part of the government. Only the Assembly could 
pass laws. The courts and the Council had to obey these laws. 
Council members and generals were chosen from members of the 
Assembly. Even the generals had to obey the Assembly. The 
Assembly did not have to obey anybody else. It did not have to 
obey anything else. In the next chapter, we will see whether this 
was a good idea. 


@ The Athenian Assembly was a direct democracy. A direct democ- 
racy is one in which each citizen votes directly on every law. The 
Congress of the United States is a representative democracy. A rep- 
resentative democracy is one in which the citizens elect men to rep- 
resent them. Then these men vote on laws. Why couldn't we have 
direct democracy in the United States? 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS 





LEGISLATIVE 


The Assembly 
Included all male citizens over 19 years old. 
Made the laws and voted policy and taxes. 
The Council of 500 
Chosen by lot. Steered the Assembly. 





EXECUTIVE JUDICIAL 


The Commander in Chief Juries 
and Nine Generals 


Members of the Assembly, 
Elected by the Assembly. chosen by lot. Tried 
Directed policy and the all law cases. 

armed forces. 


Other Officials. 
Chosen by lot. 
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Compare the diagram of the government of Athens on page 
32 with the diagram of the government of the United States on 


page 9. 


>» Which branches of the United States government compare with the 
Assembly, the commander in chief, and the juries in the Athenian 
government? 


> Is one part of our government stronger than the other parts? Was 
one part of the Athenian government stronger than the other parts? 


What Pericles Thought of Athens 


The Athenians were very proud of their polis. Let us hear what 
one Athenian said about the pride he felt. Here is part of a 
speech that Pericles once made. It was a funeral speech for Athe- 
nian soldiers. Notice that Pericles did not talk about the dead 
soldiers. Instead, he talked about what they had died for. He 
talked about Athens. 


| will not talk about the battles we have won. | will not 
talk about how our ancestors became great. Instead | will 
talk about our spirit and our way of life. | will talk about 
those things that have made us great. 

Our government does not copy those of our neighbors. 
Instead, ours is a model for them. Ours is a democracy. The 
power is in the hands of the people. It is not in the hands of 
a small group. Everyone is equal before the law. We do not 
care what class a man belongs to. We care only about his 
ability. No one is kept from government because he is poor. 

Our political life is free and open. So is our day-to-day 
life. We do not care if our neighbor enjoys himself in his 
own way. We are free and tolerant. But in public affairs, we 
obey the laws. We especially obey the ones that protect the 
lowly. 

Here is another point. When our work is done, we en- 
joy our free time. There are ceremonies and contests all 
year. In our homes, there is beauty and taste. Our city brings 
us good things from all over the world. 
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And our city is open to the whole world. We never 
keep people out for fear they will spy on us. That is because 
we do not rely on secret weapons. We rely on our own real 
courage and loyalty. The Spartans, now, train hard from 
childhood on. We live without all their controls. But we are 
just as brave in facing danger as they are! Our love of beauty 
does not lead to weakness. Our love of mind does not make 
us soft. 

Everyone here is interested in the polis. We do not say 
a man who is not interested in politics is minding his own 
business. We say he has no business here at all! 

Looking at everything, | say Athens is a school for the 
whole of Greece. Future ages will wonder at us. The present 
age wonders at us now. Everywhere we have left memorials 
of our greatness. 

| could tell you what we gain by defeating our enemies. 
Instead, | would rather have you gaze on Athens’ greatness 
every day. Then you would fall in love with her. You would 
realize her greatness. 

Make up your minds to this. Our happiness depends on 
our freedom. And our freedom depends on our courage. 
Because of that, | will not mourn the dead. In their lives, 
happiness and death went hand in hand. 


Why did Pericles want Athenians to ‘‘fall in love’’ with their city? 


What does this speech tell us about how Athenians felt about their 


polis and other cities? 


Do you think Athens was ‘‘a school for the whole of Greece’’? Do 


you think it has been a school for the whole world? Explain. 


Art in the Age of Pericles 


The Athenians showed their pride in many ways. They showed it 
in their art as well as in their politics. After the Persians had de- 
stroyed Athens, Pericles himself planned the new city. He wanted 
the Athenians to fall in love with their city. It must be beauti- 
ful, he believed. The best Greek artists and sculptors came to 


Athens. In the new city, they did some of the greatest work. 





This model shows the Parthenon as it probably looked in the days of Peric/es. 
It was brightly colored. Compare it with the Parthenon today on page 5. 


The Athenians began with public buildings. They built fine 
temples and meeting places. Athens had been named for the god- 
dess Athena. She needed an especially beautiful temple. The 
Parthenon (par’tha non) was built to honor her. To beautify the 
public places, sculptors made statues of athletes and beautiful 
gods. The statues were placed where all men could see them and 
admire them. 


@ Do we build fine public buildings before we build fine homes for 
ourselves? Compare our way with the Athenian way. 


e@ What features would help you to know that a building was either 
from ancient Greece or copied from the Greek style? 





The Temple of Athena Nike 


@ Does Greek architecture suit the Mediterranean climate (long, 
sunny summers and short, mild, rainy winters)? Explain. 


% Here are some terms used in architecture. What do they mean? Point 
to them on the illustrations in this chapter. 
column colonnade 
lintel pediment 
cornice frieze 
capital 
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@ How do the Greek sculptures help to illustrate the Greek view of 
man and his importance? 


e tis often said that Greek sculptors were not rea/istic. They idealized 
the human body. Do you agree? Explain. 





Athena, Greek goddess of 
wisdom and the arts 


Myron‘s Discus Thrower 











Young Greek boy Greek god Poseidon 


@ How do the sculptures show that the Greeks had little or no feeling 
of shame about nakedness? 


@ Do the sculptures of the gods differ from those of athletes? What 
does your answer suggest about the Greek idea of the gods? 


The Athenians loved festivals. One special festival came in 
the spring. It included a series of plays. Prizes were given to the 
men who wrote the best new plays. The Athenians gathered in 
open-air theaters to watch the actors perform. The art of the thea- 
ter grew rapidly. 

The Athenians called their serious plays tragedies. The trag- 
edies were based on old stories about gods and heroes. These 
are some of the greatest plays ever written. Even today, people 
read these tragedies. They see them performed in theaters. They 
enjoy them and learn from them. 
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The Greek comedies poked fun at human foolishness. The 
Athenians felt free to laugh about almost anything. In their come- 
dies, they made fun of all sorts of people. Sometimes they made 
fun of famous leaders. Sometimes they made fun of ordinary citi- 
zens. The Athenians did not mind when the joke was on them. 

From all their plays, the Athenians learned a lot about them- 
selves. They could see what brave men or foolish men were like. 
They could see how great men or weak men handled problems. 
The plays helped the Athenians to understand their own prob- 
lems better. The plays also gave the people a chance to enjoy 
themselves. 


@ Why does a free society encourage good books and plays? 


@ Greek comedies often poked fun at popular leaders. Would this be 
possible in a society that was not free? Can you think of any bad ef- 
fects this might have? Any good effects? 


% Find out more about Greek plays. Where were they performed? Who 
were the actors? What costumes and scenery did they use? 


An ancient theater sti// used by performers today 
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chapter 3 
The Decline of Athens 





The Greeks had always looked down on empires. They did 
not forget the great Persian Empire. They knew about the Egyp- 
tian and Babylonian Empires. They did not like any of them. It is 
surprising to learn that Athens built an empire of its own. Still, 
there are many different kinds of empires. Athens built a special 
kind. 


>» Look up the word empire in a dictionary. What meaning does it 
have? 


> Look up the word imperialism. What does it mean? 
@ What are some good and bad effects of imperialism? 


Most empires are built when a nation conquers or discovers 
other lands. In those lands, the conquerors rule the conquered. 
There is a different kind of empire, however. This kind of empire 
is not built through conquest or discovery. It is built through 
trade. It is an economic empire. 


41 
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Many Greek city-states had little economic empires. They 
were made up of small city-colonies. Most of them started some- 
thing like this. A polis would get too crowded, and some of its 
people would move away. They would start a new city. The new 
city would have its own government and laws. It would develop 
its own way of life. It was tied to the original polis mainly by 
trade. 

Athens had a number of “little colonies” like this. So did 
most of the other Greek city-states. Unlike any other city-state, 
however, Athens went one step further. It created a large eco- 
nomic empire. Let us see how this happened. 


The Athenian Empire 


When the Greek city-states united to beat Persia, they learned an 
important lesson. They learned how much stronger they were 
when they were united. After the war, they did not forget this. 
Many of them decided to join together to become a united force. 

These city-states made the island of Delos (de’los) their 
headquarters. They called themselves the Delian League. Each 
polis gave ships and money to the League. This added up to a 
large fleet. Who was going to command it? Athens had given 
more ships than any other polis. Athens had the most powerful 
navy. So Athens was chosen to command the fleet. 

Before long, Athens controlled the League completely. Other 
city-states had to ask Athens’ permission to sail or trade. They 
paid money to keep the League running. The Athenians used 
much of this money to rebuild their city. The Athenians were 
convinced that no other polis was as good as theirs. They stopped 
treating the other city-states as equals. In short, the League 
turned into an empire. 

Athens began to treat the other League members as though 
they were subjects. It allowed most of them to keep their own 
laws. It allowed them to have assemblies and juries. However, 
they had to obey rules made by the Athenians. This made the 
League members angry. They loved their freedom as much as the 
Athenians did. They resented the Athenians’ wealth and power. 
Before long, they rebelled against the Athenians. 
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@ What helped the Athenians to control the League? (Consider their 
wealth, naval power, and pride.) 


e@ Was the Delian League a good idea at first? Explain. 


@ How did Athenian control of sea trade affect other cities? 


Greeks Against Greeks 


One important polis had never joined the Delian League. This 
was Sparta, the aristocratic military polis. The League members 
turned to Sparta for help. The Spartans had seen Athens’ wealth 
and power growing. They had not wanted to interfere, however. 
Sparta had a treaty with Athens. A war with Athens would be 
long and costly. Besides, the Spartans were land fighters. They 
had no interest in ruling the sea. 

Finally, Athens attacked an ally of Sparta. That made Sparta 
take action. The Spartans demanded that Athens break up the 
League. Athens refused. In 431 B.C., Sparta declared war. The 
Peloponnesian (pel’a pa ne’zhan) War had begun. 


% Find out what the Pe/oponnesus is. 


@ Which po/is seemed to have the better chance of winning the war? 


Greek war helmet made of bronze 
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Many other city-states joined in the war. Some sided with 
Athens. Some sided with Sparta. At first, there were no great bat- 
tles. The Spartans made raids near Athens. The Athenians made 
raids near Sparta. When winter came, the soldiers would go back 
home. They would start fighting again in the spring. 

Most of the League cities that had rebelled against Athens 
were located on islands. The Athenians used their strong fleet 
against these cities. They had little trouble controlling them. The 
Athenians felt sure they would win. Soon, however, bad luck 
came to them. 

The people around Athens were afraid of Spartan raids. For 
safety, they crowded into the city. They soon found that they 
were not safe after all. A plague, a terrible disease, broke out. 
Many, many people caught it. People began to die by the 
hundreds. Many of them had been living in temples or huts. 
Their bodies just lay where they fell. The Athenians could not 
bury all the bodies fast enough. Streets were lined with them. 

For weeks and months the plague went on. The Athenians 
lost heart. The gods must be trying to destroy them, they 
thought. No one seemed to care for law or honesty. When the 
plague finally stopped, thousands of Athenians were dead. One 
of the dead was Pericles. 


@ How would the death of Pericles affect Athens? 
@® How would the plague affect Athenian power? 


@ In what ways did the war with Sparta differ from the war with Persia? 


The Mistakes of the Athenian Democracy 


Athens had lost its greatest leader. Yet its democratic government 
continued. New leaders became popular in Athens. Not all these 
leaders were as sensible and wise as Pericles had been. Not all of 
them were as honest. Some were interested only in gaining power 
or riches. The Athenians began to listen to these men. Soon the 
Athenians were making serious mistakes. 

The new leaders gained control of the Assembly. They flat- 
tered the citizens. They did not try to reason with them, as Peri- 
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cles had done. Instead, they tried to get them excited. The new 
leaders would make speeches urging the citizens to do this or 
that. As they spoke, they would tear their clothing. They would 
scream and cry. In this way, they often got the citizens to accept 
bad advice. Once, the Spartans offered to make peace with the 
Athenians. The new leaders got the Assembly to say no. 

The Athenian citizens became less sure of themselves. They 
changed their minds more often. When a League city rebelled, 
the Assembly decided to punish the people. All the men of the 
city should be killed, it said. All the women and children should 
be sold as slaves. The Assembly sent a ship to carry out the or- 
ders. The next day, the Athenians felt ashamed of their deci- 
sion. They sent a second ship after the first. The city was spared. 

Not long after, Athens condemned the entire polis of Melos. 
This time the Athenians did not change their minds. All the men 
of Melos were slain. All the women and children became slaves. 


@ What made the Athenians become so emotional at this time? (Think 
about the effects of war and plague.) 


e@ Discuss the Athenian treatment of Melos. What had happened to 
the Athenian idea of freedom? Does it surprise you that a democratic 
government did such a thing? Explain. 


@ Why was it dangerous for the Assembly to change its mind so of- 
ten? Did the Athenians have any way to control the Assembly once 
it got too powerful? Explain. 


The Surrender of Athens 


Year after year, the Peloponnesian War went on. The new leaders 
in Athens were eager for fresh victories. The war took more and 
more money. Athens needed more money from somewhere. The 
new leaders persuaded the Athenians to make war on Syracuse 
(sir’a kus). This was a wealthy city far away on the island of Sicily. 
A fleet was sent out to attack it. You will find Syracuse on the map 
on page 15. 

One of the commanders of the fleet was named Alcibiades 
(al’sa bi’a dez). He was a fine soldier, but he was not a loyal 
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leader. Just after the fleet sailed, Alcibiades was accused of a 
crime. The court tried him and found him guilty. A ship was sent 
to bring him back to Athens. Alcibiades escaped, however. He 
fled to Sparta and offered the Spartans information about the 
Athenians’ plans. He even offered to serve them, if they would 
help Syracuse. The Spartans agreed. 

With Sparta’s help, Syracuse defeated Athens. The Athe- 
nian fleet was completely destroyed. The Athenians that were 
captured were made slaves. Many of them died of disease and 
starvation. 


@ Why did Sparta decide to help Syracuse? How would this affect the 
Peloponnesian War? 


After 27 years of war, Athens’ strength was gone. Its best 
men were dead. Its money was used up. Its citizens were dying 
of hunger. Quarrels broke out in the Assembly. Many of Athens’ 
allies left her. They joined with Sparta. In 404 B.C., Athens was 
forced to surrender to Sparta. 

Sparta broke up the Athenian Empire. It cut the Athenian 
navy down to a small fleet. Spartan soldiers occupied Athens. 
However, they did not destroy the city. The Spartans chose 30 
Athenians to rule it. They gave them complete power to govern 
thercitys 

The Thirty, as they were called, hated democracy. The other 
Athenians hated them. The Thirty had many Athenians killed or 
forced them to leave Athens. These Athenians were accused of 
being traitors. They were really democratic leaders. The citizens 
of Athens soon rebelled against the Thirty. They set up a democ- 
racy again. The Spartans did not interfere. They knew that the 
Athenians no longer had the strength to make war on them. 


@ What mistakes made by the Assembly helped to defeat Athens? 
@ What steps might have saved Athens? How? 


® How would the defeat of Athens affect the rest of Greece? How 
would it affect the cities of the Delian League? 


@ Why do you think Sparta did not interfere when the Athenians re- 
belled? Was Sparta “‘imperialistic’’? Explain. 











Socrates, a Great Thinker 


Democracy had been restored to Athens. Still, the polis never re- 
gained its former power. Its fleet no longer controlled the sea. Its 
best soldiers and leaders were dead. Its wealth had been spent on 
war. New leaders tried to make the city feel proud and confident 
again. The Athenians felt their failures too deeply, however. In 
fact, they were becoming bitter about them. 

The Athenians did not like to be reminded of the mistakes 
they had made. New leaders tried to flatter them. They blamed 
Athens’ defeat on wealthy and educated Athenians. More and 
more, the city was governed by poor and uneducated people. 
These people did not like to be criticized. They did not even like 
to be questioned. They killed a very great man who dared to 
annoy them. 

This man was the philosopher Socrates (sok’ra tez). A phi- 
losopher is a person who thinks about the meaning of life and 
man’s place in it. Socrates was well known in Athens. He had 
given up all private business to search for truth. He questioned 
the Athenians eagerly. ‘What is justice?’” he asked. “What is 
beauty? What is friendship?” Socrates listened to the answers 
given by the Athenians. When they were wrong, he tried to show 
them why. 
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Socrates did not have a school or regular students. He simply 
went about the city talking to people. For many years, the Athe- 
nians found Socrates amusing. He was poor and ugly, not rich 
and handsome. Funny descriptions of Socrates could be found 
even in the comedies. Yet Socrates continued to make the Athe- 
nians think about their mistakes. Many Athenians did not like 
this. They became enemies of Socrates. They accused him of 
being unfaithful to the gods. They accused him of teaching dan- 
gerous ideas to the young. In 399 B.C., Socrates was put on trial. 


The Trial and Death of Socrates 


Socrates was not one bit worried about the trial. This made the 
Athenians very angry. He did not even beg for his life. Instead he 
wanted to speak about truth! Let us read some of Socrates’ words 
in his own defense. 


Suppose, gentlemen of the jury, that you decide to set me 
free. Suppose you say, “Socrates, we shall free you, but only 
on one condition. You must give up your former ways. You 
must stop teaching dangerous ideas to our young. You must 
stop talking about truth. If we catch you doing any of these 
things, we shall put you to death.’’ Suppose you did free me 
on these conditions. Well, gentlemen, | would answer, “‘| 
am your servant. But | owe a greater obedience to Apollo 
than to you.’”’ So long as | can breathe, | shall never change 
my former ways. | shall never stop my search for truth. | 
shall go on saying to anyone | meet, ‘‘My good friend, you 
are an Athenian. You belong to the greatest and most 
famous polis in the world. Why then do you spend all your 
time trying to make money? Why do you not spend your 
time trying to know truth?”’ And | shall not let this man go. | 
shall ask him more questions still. | do not care if he is a 
successful businessman. | care only if he is good. If he is 
not, | shall scold him. | shall do this to everyone | meet. | 
shall do it to young and old. But | shall especially do it to 
you, my fellow citizens. | spend all my time going about this 
city. And | try to convince you to care for your souls, not 
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your bodies. This is my message: Wealth does not bring 
goodness. But goodness brings wealth and every blessing, 
both to the citizen and to the polis. If anyone says this is not 
my message, he is talking nonsense. This is my message. 
And this message certainly does not hurt the young. So, gen- 
tlemen, if you free me, do not think that | shall change my 
message. | shall never change, not even if | have to die a 
hundred deaths. 

Gentlemen, silence please. | am going to tell you some- 
thing else. But please control yourselves. If you put me to 
death, you will harm yourselves more than me. | am not 
pleading on my own behalf. Rather, | am pleading on your 
behalf. | want to save you from putting an innocent man to 
death. If you put me to death, you will not easily find any- 
one to take my place. Apollo has sent me to Athens to per- 
form the duty of a fly who must sting a lazy horse. Like a fly, 
all day long | settle here, there, and everywhere. And | try to 
rouse, persuade, and scold every one of you. 

Perhaps some of you are angry with me. Others who 
have faced this court have wept floods of tears. They 
brought their infant children into court to win your sympa- 
thy. | shall do nothing of the kind. People who do such 
things bring disgrace upon our polis. A man who appears 
before this court should tell the facts. He should convince 
by argument, not by sympathy. Thus, gentlemen, | have 
tried to inform you. | leave it to you and to Apollo to judge 
me as it shall be best for me and for yourselves. 


The jury decided that Socrates was guilty. It voted in favor of the 
death penalty. The last words of Socrates to the court were these: 


Well, gentlemen, you should have waited just a little 
longer. Then you would have had your way without this 
trial. You can see that | am seventy, and near to death. But 
you could not wait for nature to take its Course. 

You would have liked me to wail and weep. But even 
now | am not sorry about the way | argued my case. | would 
much rather die as the result of this kind of defense than live 
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as the result of any other kind. When | leave this court, | 
shall go away condemned by you to death. But you who 
have voted for the death penalty shall also go away con- 
demned. You shall be condemned for wickedness by Truth 
itself. This result is fair enough. 

You cannot stop criticism of your wrong way of life by 
putting people to death. This way of escape is not possible. 
The best and easiest way to stop criticism is to make your- 
selves as good as you Can. 

Now, gentlemen, it is time that we were going. | go to 
die, and you go to live. But which of us has the happier 
ending, only Apollo knows. 


Socrates was ordered to drink a poison called hemlock. He 
thanked the jury politely. They had given him a fine chance to 
find out what death was like. Perhaps they were doing him a 
great favor. Certainly they were hurting themselves, not him. 

Sometime later, Socrates calmly drank the hemlock. He was 
surrounded by family and friends. He died convinced that he 
was right. No one could make him give up his ideas. 


In this eighteenth-century French painting, Socrates is shown speaking to his 
friends before drinking the hemlock. 
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@ Were the Athenians wrong in condemning a man for his beliefs? 
Explain. 


@ Inademocracy, do we expect men to be killed for thinking differ- 
ently from the majority? 


e Do any governments today kill men for their ideas? What kind of 
governments are they? Give some examples. 


@ lf Socrates had lived during the days of Pericles, do you think the 
Athenians would have killed him? Or would they have treated him 
the way they treated other “foolish” men? (Remember the Greek 
comedies.) Why do you think things were so different in Athens 
after the war? 


The End of the Classical Age in Athens 


The Athenians killed Socrates. They could not kill his ideas. He 
had a student named Plato (pla’to), who was also a philosopher. 
Plato wrote down many of Socrates’ conversations. It was Plato 
who wrote down the speeches that Socrates made at his trial and 
death. 

Plato explored thoughts of all kinds. He was especially inter- 
ested in thoughts about government. He examined the different 
kinds of government. He tried to describe what the best state 
would be like. He pointed out how men could avoid mistakes in 
government. Some people believe that political science began 
with Plato’s works. 


@ You may have read about political science in Four World Views. 
How does political science differ from social science? 


Plato, in turn, had a student named Aristotle (ar’ is tot’ al). 
Aristotle was also a philosopher who explored thoughts of all 
kinds. He, too, examined politics and its problems. The works of 
Plato and Aristotle are still read today. Their ideas have had a 
lasting influence on Western culture. Through the works of these 
two great philosophers, Athens has been able to teach other peo- 
ple. It has been able to teach them even through its own mis- 
takes. 





Plato Aristotle 


The Golden Age had ended for Athens. Yet Pericles had 
been right in saying, “Future ages will wonder at us.” Greek 
buildings and statues still remind us of the great age of Athens. 
We still read the works of Athenian writers and thinkers. We still 
continue the great Athenian experiment. Men today carry on the 
idea of democracy. They try to avoid the mistakes that Athens 
made. They have learned from Athens’ daring experiment. 


@ Tell about some of the lessons that the makers of our Constitution 
learned from Athens. In particular: 


What did they learn from the good and bad sides of the Athenian 
democracy as it was in Pericles’ day? As it was during the Pelopon- 
nesian War? What did they do to avoid the mistakes made by the 
Athenians? 


What did Athenian democracy teach the makers of our Constitu- 
tion about the need for the separation of powers? How did our 
early leaders solve this problem? 


@ Did the Greeks combine peace and unity with freedom and law? 
How might they have learned to do so? 


% Find out more about Plato and Aristotle. 


% The priestess at Delphi said that Socrates was the wisest man in 
Greece. How did Socrates explain his wisdom? 
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After the Peloponnesian War 


After the war, the Greek city-states lost their power and their 
glory. Yet their culture and ideas spread far and wide. How did 
this come about? 

It began when the king of Macedonia (mas’a do’ni a) con- 
quered the mainland of Greece. From this time the Greek city- 
states were ruled by foreign powers. 

Then a surprising thing happened. A new king came to the 
throne of Macedonia. He was a brilliant young man named Alex- 
ander. As a boy he had the philosopher Aristotle as his teacher. 
So he loved Greek culture. 

As soon as Alexander became king, he set out to conquer 
new lands. He had many Greeks in his army. They swept their 
enemies aside. Alexander was unbeatable. 


Alexander the Great 








Indian artists who admired Greek carvings made this panel. Can you te// that 
this is not really Greek art? 


He conquered the Persian Empire. He took over Egypt. Then 
he marched over the Himalayas (him’ a la’ az) and defeated the 
king of northern India. From India, Alexander and his men went 
back by sea to the Middle East. He died suddenly at Babylon at 
the age of 33. Alexander had been king for just 13 years. All his 
conquests were made in those 13 years. No wonder that he is 
known to history as Alexander the Great. 

One result of Alexander’s conquests was the spread of Greek 
ideas throughout the Middle East. Another result was that East- 
ern ideas were brought into Europe. The mixture of Greek and 
Eastern cultures produced a culture that is called Hellenistic. 
Some of the ideas of that culture became a part of our Western 
culture. 


% Make a study of Alexander the Great. Trace his victorious marches. 


% Find out about Alexander and Bucephalus (bu sef’a las), about the 
Gordian Knot, and about how Alexander killed his best friend. 


We must turn now to the powerful people who conquered 
the whole Mediterranean area. These were the Romans. The 
Romans took over the western parts of Alexander’s empire, as 
well as southern Europe and northern Africa. We shall see how 
this came about. 
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A Hellenistic Buddha from India. 
Before Greek art reached India, 


the Indians had never carved statues 
of Buddha 

















chapter 4. 


The Roman Republic 








West of Greece, a peninsula stretches south into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. This peninsula is Italy. It is long and shaped like a 
boot. The toe of the boot faces west. On a map, the boot looks as 
though it is about to take a giant step westward. At one point in 
history, something like that really happened. One city in Italy 
took a giant step westward. The city was Rome. 

Before Rome came to power, the Mediterranean world 
seemed to be divided in two. Italy was the divider. On one side 
of Italy was the “civilized’” East. On the other side was the 
“packward” West. After Rome came to power, the West was never 
again quite the same. 

For more than a thousand years, Rome grew and expanded. 
Its laws and language followed its soldiers across land and sea. Its 
ideas and actions left deep marks on the world. Many of these 
ideas and actions are still helping to shape our culture. How did 
the Romans develop these ideas? To find out, we must go back to 
the very beginnings of Rome. 


by 
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This ts the Palatine Hill in Rome, 
one of the hills on which the Romans built 
their early settlements. 





How Rome Began 


Rome began as a tiny farming village in Latium (la’she am). La- 
tium is a plain in central Italy, south of the Tiber (ti’bar) River. 
The first settlers of Latium were the Latins (lat’nz) — that is ‘‘peo- 
ple of Latium.” The Latins were one of the small tribes of ancient 
Italy. In Latium, the Latins found lakes and springs. They found 
woods and good pastureland. They also found a number of hills 
rising from the plains. On these hills, they built their early settle- 
ments. 

The Latins found many other advantages in central Italy. The 
country has a good climate—a Mediterranean climate. The sum- 
mers are hot and sunny, with little rain. The winters are rainy, 
but not cold. 

The Latins found that wheat grew well in this Mediterranean 
climate. Winter rains made the grass grow thick and long. The 
Latins could keep oxen, goats, and sheep. They could keep pigs 
and chickens. They learned to plant fruit and olive trees. The cli- 
mate was ideal for these. Olive oil became very important to 
Rome, as it also had been to Greece. It was valuable for trade. 


> Find the following on the map on page 58: 


Mediterranean Sea Asia Minor 
Italy Greece and Macedonia 
Rome Palestine 


Egypt 
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> Find the following on the map on page 60: 


Tiber River Adriatic (a’dré at’ik) Sea 
Rome Po River 


@ Find the Plain of Latium on the map below. Why would Latium 
be a good place for a tribe to settle? Why would lakes, springs, 
woods, and pastures be important? 


@ Why would the Latins build their settlements on the hills? 


ADRIATIC 


20 40 60 


Scale of Miles 


ANCIENT LATIUM 





Rome began on one of the hills that was settled by the Lat- 
ins. This hill was later called the Palatine (pal’a tin). The Palatine 
was close to a small island in the Tiber River. This island was a 
good place for crossing the river. The Palatine was a good place 
for controlling the island. Whoever controlled the Palatine con- 
trolled both the river and the plain. 

The Palatine had two other advantages. First, it was sur- 
rounded by six other hills. That made it easy to defend. Second, 
it was close to the Tiber River. That meant the settlers could easily 
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use the river for transportation. On the Tiber, they could travel to 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


> Find the following on the map below: 


the Seven Hills of Rome 
the Palatine 
the Tiber River 








The Tiber has been the life line of Rome for more than 2,000 years. 


@ Why would it be important to control the Tiber crossing? Would it 
be important for trade or defense, or both? 


@ Rome was located inland. Would this make Rome easier to defend 
than if it had been on the coast? Would it make trading by sea as 
easy? Which might be more important to early settlers? Explain. 


No one really knows when Rome was first built. The Romans 
themselves did not. They chose April 21, 753 B.C., as a starting 
date for their history. There is a famous legend that tells how the 
city was started on that date. Let us read it. 
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THE LEGEND OF ROMULUS AND REMUS 


Rome was founded by two brothers, Romulus (rom’u las) and 
Remus (ré’mas). They were twin sons of the war god, Mars. Their 
wicked uncle, the king, planned to kill them. He set the two babies 
afloat on the river in a basket. The gods were watching over them, 
however. The babies did not drown. 

The basket floated gently down the Tiber. At last it drifted to 
shore. Just then a she-wolf was drinking at the river. Not long before, 
the she-wolf had lost her cubs. She looked at the babies and won- 
dered. Could these be her lost cubs? Eagerly, she pulled them from 
the basket and took them to her den. There she fed and cared for the 
two babies as if they were her cubs. 

Soon after, a shepherd killed the she-wolf. When he searched for 
her cubs, what a surprise he got! Instead of cubs, he found two 
healthy, husky babies! The shepherd took them home. He and his 
wife brought them up as their own sons. 

Romulus and Remus grew into brave young men. They had a 
band of young shepherds and farmers to follow them. With this band, 
they decided to found a new city. Then trouble began. Who would 
rule the new city? Both Romulus and Remus wanted to rule. They 
agreed to let the gods decide. 

Remus stood on top of a hill called the Aventine (av’an tin). 
Romulus stood on top of the Palatine. Both brothers waited for a sign 
from the gods. Soon six vultures flew over the Aventine. The follow- 
ers of Remus cheered. Before they could name him king, however, 
there was another sign. Twelve vultures flew over the Palatine, where 
Romulus was standing. The two brothers and their followers began to 
quarrel. In the end, Romulus was named king. 

On that very same day, Rome fought its first ‘‘war.’’ Romulus 
had just begun to build a wall for his city. The wall barely came up to 
his knees. Remus was still angry, and began to make fun of his 
brother. ‘‘Do you call that a wall?” he asked. “This is what your 
enemies will do to it!’” He jumped over the wall. 

“Then this is what the city’s enemies will get!’” cried Romulus. 
He struck Remus with a great rock and killed him. So Romulus be- 
came the founder of the city and its first king. He named the city after 
himself. He named it Rome. 
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That, according to legend, is how it all began. Some men 
began to prophesy. “Twelve vultures flew over Romulus,” they 
said. ‘Each vulture stands for 100 years in the life of his city. That 
means the power of Rome will last for 1,200 years.” How close 
did they come to being right? Rome began in 753 B.C. In A.D. 476, 
the last emperor to live in Italy gave up his throne. Figure it out! 


Marcus Agricola, a Boy of Early Rome 


Let us learn about life in early Rome. We will learn what life was 
like for an average boy of ten. His name is Marcus Agricola 
(mar’kas a grik’a la). Marcus was born in 560 B.C. He is not very 
tall, but he is wiry and strong. 
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Life is not easy for Marcus and his family. They have a mud- 
brick house inside the city walls. They spend most of their time 
outside the city, however. That is where their farm is. For them, 
farming is hard work. It takes great strength to handle the wooden 
plow. Marcus is not strong enough to help with plowing. He 
can help to hoe and dig. He can also help to trim the trees in the 
orchard. Marcus and his older brothers all have their share of 
chores. 

When Marcus is not working, he loves to wander around the 
countryside. Often he goes out to catch lttle animals, like rab- 
bits. These are always welcome at meal time. Marcus and his 
friends may go swimming in the river, even on cold days. Roman 
boys must learn to stand the cold. They must learn to stand hard- 
ships of all kinds. Sometimes Marcus and his friends fight with 
wooden swords. As boys, they are only playing. When they grow 
up, they will be serious. A Roman must always be ready to drop 
his plow and grab his sword. There is always danger that another 
tribe will attack the Roman fields. 

Marcus has a sister named Claudia. She, too, works very 
hard. She helps her mother with the women’s work. They grind 
wheat into flour. They cook the meals. They spin and weave. 
Claudia likes to help make clothes for Marcus and the rest of the 
family. Making clothes and preparing food take up most of the 
women’s time. 

Claudia and Marcus know what their lives will be like when 
they grow up. Claudia will be a Roman wife and mother. Marcus 
will have a bit of land to farm. He will become a Roman citizen. 
Already he knows that he will have to understand several things 
very clearly. The most important of these things are authority and 
discipline. Let us see what these words mean to Marcus and his 
family. 


The Family in Early Rome 


Discipline means many things to Marcus. It means behaving well 
in front of other people. It means not complaining when there is 
not enough to eat. It means obeying his elders. Marcus really 
wants to have discipline. The Romans admire a person who has 
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it. In Rome, it takes hard work to make a living. And Marcus 
knows that it takes discipline to work hard. 

When Marcus thinks of authority, he thinks of his family. 
There are twelve people in his family. First there are his grand- 
parents. They have two sons and an unmarried daughter. Each of 
their sons has a wife. Between them, the sons have five children, 
including Marcus. Marcus’ grandfather is the pater (pa’tar), or 
“father of the family.” 

The pater is lord and master of the family. He is the oldest 
member of the family. He owns everything the family has—in- 
cluding all the people in it! Marcus’ grandfather has the power of 
life and death over every member of the family. He can have 
sickly babies put out into the fields to die. He can have grown- 
ups sold into slavery. Marcus’ grandfather has not done these 
things. Still he has the right to do them. 

Actually, Marcus’ grandfather loves his family very much. He 
is proud of having fine sons and grandsons. He feels responsible 
for their well-being. He does his best to be a wise pater. Every- 
one in the family depends on him. He must decide what is best 
for the whole family. He must set a good example for them. No 
family can be strong if its pater is weak or foolish. That is why 
the pater often seems stern and serious. Being the pater is serious 
business. 


Authority and discipline 
seem to show in the stern 
face of this Roman. 














Roman family life 


Marcus’ grandfather makes offerings to the gods for the fam- 
ily. He must be respectful to the gods. If he is not, the whole 
family might suffer. To Marcus, the gods do not seem far away and 
frightening. They are familiar, everyday gods. One god watches 
over the hearth fire. Another watches over the cooking utensils. 
Another watches over the plow and ox. Still others watch over 
the weaving and sewing and planting. ‘They do their share by 
guarding us,” says Marcus’ grandfather. ‘“But they will not do the 
work for us. That is our share.” 

Everyone in the family must do his share. The family is more 
important than any one member of it. Each family member 
knows this. If one member does not do his share, the whole family 
will suffer. That is why discipline and self-control are so impor- 
tant. That is why Marcus tries hard to be a good grandson. 


@ Why would having a large, close family be so important to the early 
Romans? (Think of how most Romans made their living.) 


@ Why would the Romans need a pater at the head of the family? Why 
would everyone have to obey him? 


@ Compare the early Roman family with your own family. In what 
ways are they different? 
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Early Roman Government 


Early Rome, long before Marcus’ time, was ruled by kings. An 
early king was very much like the pater of a large family. He had 
the same authority as the pater. He received the same respect as 
the pater. His “family’’ was made up of all the Roman people. 
The Roman king was also the priest of the Roman people. He made 
offerings for the entire Roman “family.” He directed the “‘fam- 
ily’s’’ work and gave orders. No one questioned his orders. That 
would be like disobeying the pater. There was no written law. The 
king’s word was law. 

The fasces (fas’ez) was the symbol of the Roman king. It was 
a bundle of rods tied with an axe in the center. The rods were a 
sign that the king could whip or punish the people. The axe was 
a sign that the king could sentence people to death. When the 
king appeared in public, each servant carried a fasces. This re- 
minded people of how much power the king had. 





Some of the early kings were like wise paters. They wanted 
their Roman “family” to be safe and prosperous. So they treated 
them fairly and wisely. The Romans respected these kings. How- 
ever, other early kings were cruel and selfish. When a king was 
bad, there was no way to control his power. Rex is the Latin 
word for king. Under bad kings, rex became a bad word. It became 
the most hated word in Rome. 
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@ What are some advantages of one-man rule? What are some disad- 
vantages? 


@ How would family life in early Rome help to make good citizens? 
Does family life in the United States do the same thing? Explain. 


@ Compare the government of early Rome with the government of 
Athens. How does each form of government reflect the ideas of the 
people? Which is closer to our own ideas? 


Founding the Roman Republic 


By the sixth century B.C., the Romans were unhappy with kings. 
One group was especially unhappy. These were the oldest and 
wealthiest families, or patricians (pa trish’anz). They were tired 
of obeying all the king’s orders. They wanted to have a greater 
share in the government. King Tarquinius (tar kwin’e as) paid no 
attention to their complaints. Finally the patricians revolted. Tar- 
quinius was forced to flee. 

Now the Romans had to form a new government. They did 
not trust one-man rule. They wanted a government that would 
give more rights to all the citizens. They wanted a republic. 
Our word republic comes from the Latin words res publica 
(ras pu’bli ka). These two words mean the “public thing” or 
“public good.” A res publica is a government for the good of 
everyone. 

The Roman Republic was hardly set up before it was tested. 
Tarquinius and his followers had asked the Etruscans 
(i trus’kanz) for help. The Etruscans were a powerful neighboring 
people. They agreed to help Tarquinius win back Rome. 


@ Did the Roman Republic rise before, after, or at the same time as 
Athenian democracy? 


@ Another word for republic is ‘‘commonwealth.”’ Is this a good trans- 
lation of the Latin words? Why? Are any of our own states called 
commonwealths? 


The war with the Etruscans went on for years. To win the 
war, the Romans needed loyalty and discipline. Could a republic 
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expect loyalty and discipline from its citizens? If men were free, 
would they obey their commanders? Would citizens fight well 
without a king to rule them? These were important questions for 
the Roman Republic. To answer them, let us read two famous 
Roman stories. The first story is about Roman loyalty in battle. 


@ Why are discipline and loyalty needed to win a war? 


@® How had free Athenians managed to keep discipline in their army 
and navy? Did this need great pride and patriotism? Why or why not? 


HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 


The Etruscans were at war with the Romans. Suddenly the Etrus- 
cans moved toward the city. The Romans, taken by surprise, fled be- 
hind the city walls. They forgot to destroy the narrow bridge over the 
Tiber. The Etruscans headed for the bridge. If they captured it, the 
whole Etruscan army could pour into Rome. 

A young Roman soldier rushed onto the bridge. His name was 
Horatius (ha ra’shas). He knew the Romans had to hold it. ‘Stand 
and fight!’” he called to the other Roman soldiers. The others would 
not help. They were terrified at the size of the Etruscan army. ‘‘Then 
at least break down the bridge!’’ Horatius called. ‘I will try to hold 
them off alone!’’ The Romans were too ashamed to disobey. They 
began to chop down the bridge. 

Horatius turned to face the Etruscans alone. He dared them to 
fight. “‘Who is brave enough to face a single Roman?” he shouted. 
The Etruscans answered with a shower of spears. Horatius did not re- 
treat. He met the Etruscans at the end of the bridge, fighting like a 
hero. One Etruscan after another fell dead or wounded. Two more 
Romans rushed out to help their comrade. They were not enough. It 
looked as if the enemy could not be held much longer. 

Behind them, the Romans were chopping at the wooden bridge. 
It was giving way. ‘’‘Go back before the bridge falls!’” Horatius or- 
dered his two companions. They rushed back across the bridge. Ho- 
ratius, left alone, fought desperately to hold back the enemy. 

Suddenly, a large section of the bridge gave way. The broken 
timbers plunged into the Tiber. Now Horatius turned and dived into 











Horatius defending the bridge 


the water. Spears whistled through the air. They splashed into the 
water all around him. His heavy armor pulled him down. The Etrus- 
cans howled with anger. 

Wounded and tired, Horatius swam for the Roman shore. Grate- 
ful soldiers helped him up the bank. They welcomed him as a great 
hero. Rome had been saved by the loyalty and courage of Horatius. 


The second story is about a different kind of loyalty —the 
loyalty of the Romans toward Roman law. 
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BRUTUS AND HIS SONS 


Brutus (brii’tas) was one of the patricians who rebelled against 
Tarquinius. He was a wise man who loved his country. He became 
one of the leaders of the new republic. 

The sons of Brutus did not feel the way their father did. They 
joined a group of younger patricians. This group wanted to bring 
back Tarquinius as king. They planned to betray their city. Secretly, at 
night, they would open one of the gates of Rome. Then Etruscan sol- 
diers could sneak into the city. By morning, Rome would once again 
belong to Tarquinius. 

The plot became known ahead of time. Angry Romans seized 
the young patricians and took them to be judged. Brutus was one of 
the judges. The people were shocked. The penalty for this crime was 
death. Would Brutus treat his sons the same as the other young men? 
Would he find them guilty? Could a judge judge his own sons? 

The evidence left no doubt. The young men were guilty. Brutus 
joined the other judges in passing sentence. Then the judges took 


Roman patrician 
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their seats to see the sentence carried out. The fasces was brought in. 
The young men were beaten with the rods. Then they were beheaded 
with the axe. 

The people turned to look at Brutus. His face remained stern and 
grim. His heart was full of sorrow. Still, the Roman law came before 
his love for his sons. Brutus did his duty before the law. He proved 
himself a loyal Roman. 


@ What does the story of Horatius tell us about the Romans? What 
qualities did they admire in fighting men? 


@ What does the story of Brutus tell us about the Romans? What quali- 
ties did they admire in political leaders? 


% Originally, the fasces was a symbol of the king’s power. How was it 
used in the republic? 


The Complex Roman Government 


The war with the Etruscans lasted 16 years. The young republic 
did not fall. The Romans were determined to keep their freedom. 
They made laws to protect themselves and their liberty. No man 
could ever again become the only ruler of Rome. Any man who 
tried would be killed. No one could just order a man to be beaten 
or killed. Every citizen could appeal to the people. If he felt his 
punishment was unfair, they had to hear his case. 

The Romans soon proved that they did not need one strong 
ruler. They depended on their sense of duty and discipline. 
Other people might obey only if they were frightened. Romans 
obeyed because they wanted to! The Romans took pride in their 
leaders. They took pride in their republic. They did not regret 
the choice they had made. 

What other choices might the Romans have made? They 
might have chosen a monarchy. Monarchy means rule by one 
man. They might have chosen a democracy. Democracy means 
rule by the people. Or they might have chosen an aristocracy or 
an oligarchy (ol’a gar ke). Both these forms of government mean 
rule by a few men. Let us read what a famous Roman statesman 
said about these choices. His name was Cicero (sis’9 ro). 














Cicero tells the Senate about a corrupt politician. 


WHAT CICERO SAID ABOUT GOVERNMENT 


When there is a king, only the king has many rights. The 
people have only a small share in deciding. In an oligarchy, 
the power does not belong to all the people. In a democracy, 
it is hard for men to rise as leaders. 

King Cyrus of Persia believed in one-man rule. He was 
a just and wise man. But one-man rule can easily become 
tyranny. The government of Massilia (ma sil’é a) is an oli- 
garchy. It is run by a few leading men. But for the common 
people, this government means something like slavery. Look 
at the Athenians and their democracy. They did not allow 
one man to rise above the others. So they did not have strong 
leaders. Their state became weak. 
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Kings can appeal to us by being kind and fatherly. Oli- 
garchies can be efficient, fair, and intelligent. Democracies 
can promise freedom. So it is hard to make a choice. | do not 
approve of any of these alone. | would like a government that 
combines all three. 


@ Can you think of some arguments of your own for and against each 
form of government— monarchy, democracy, and oligarchy? 


@ Why might a combination of the three forms be better than one 
form of government alone? What would be some advantages? Some 
disadvantages? 


@ Look up tyranny ina dictionary. What did Cicero mean when he said 
“one-man rule can easily become tyranny’? 


The Roman Republic: A Mixed Government 


Cicero was talking about the Roman Republic when he said he 
liked a government that combined three forms of government. 
The Roman Republic had an Assembly at which the people 
voted. This was like the democratic Assembly of Athens. The re- 
public had two powerful officials. These officials were called con- 
suls. They were like kings. The republic also had a group who 
discussed things and advised Rome. They were called the Senate. 
They were like the men who lead an aristocracy or an oligarchy. 

The Roman government was complex. It was made up of 
many different parts. The Romans knew it was complex. They felt 
that with a complex government, they could do two things. They 
could have the best parts of each form of government. At the 
same time, they could avoid the worst parts. Political scientists 
call this kind of government a mixed government. It mixes mon- 
archy, aristocracy or oligarchy, and democracy. 

In addition to Assembly, Senate, and consuls, the Romans 
had judges. The judges were elected, but they had to know the 
law. They were not like Athenian juries. 

Look at the diagram on page 78 showing the parts of the 
Roman government. You will see that it is quite like our United 
States government. A mixed government is like a government of 
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separated powers. The parts of government share the power. It is 
hard for one man or a group of men to get all the power. 

The Roman Republic with this government lasted from about 
500 B.C. until 44 B.C. It changed much during these centuries. Yet 
it did not break down. It was never conquered. Even after 44 
B.C., Rome went on as a great state. After that year, however, it 
was no longer a republic. 

Why did Rome last so long? Why did its greatness last much 
longer than the greatness of Athens? Many political scientists 
think the reason was its mixed, balanced government. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 


EXECUTIVE LEGISLATIVE JUDICIAL 


Two Consuls Senate Praetors 


Elected yearly by Included 300 members Elected yearly by the 
the people. who served for life. people. 

Had almost kingly Advised the consuls and Acted as the judges 
powers. proposed laws. of Rome. 


Other Magistrates Assembly of the People 


Elected yearly by Included all citizens. 
the people. Had power to declare 
Helped the consuls war or agree to 
with the day-to- peace terms. 
day business 
of government. 


Tribunes of the People 


Elected yearly 
(after 494 B.C.) 
by the Assembly. 
Protected the rights of 
the plebs. 
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How does a mixed, balanced government help a free society to stay 
strong for a long time? 


Which office in the United States government seems like the con- 
sul in Rome? 


What are the two parts of the legislative branch of the United States 
called? 


Roman senators served for life. How long do United States Senators 
serve? How are they chosen? 


Compare the legislative branches in Athens and Rome. Which of 
these was based ona simp/e majority vote? 


Praetors were elected judges. Do we in the United States have 
elected judges in the national government? Do we have elected 
judges in many states? 


Compare the use of judges and juries in the United States with the 
trial methods in Athens and in Rome. Which seems closest to the 
rule of law? Why? 
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The U.S. House of Representatives. Notice the classical symbol/s: the eagles, | 
the Greek columns, the Roman fasces. 


@ In which government—Athens, the Roman Republic, or the United 
States— was it easiest for one man to get his own way? Explain. 


@ There were two main classes in the early Roman Republic. There | 
were the noble, wealthy patricians. There were the common people, | 
or plebs. Would you expect these classes to get into quarrels? | 
Would the mixed government of the republic help to make the two 
classes patch up their quarrels? Why or why not? 


% Find out about the struggle between plebs and patricians in 494 
B.C. The plebs went ‘‘on strike.’” What rights and protections did 
they get as a result? What was the job of the tribunes? 


® About 451 B.C., the plebs insisted that the laws of Rome be written 
down. Why was this a help to the ordinary people? 
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A Roman temple, Compare this to the Parthenon. Which seems more heavy 


and solid? Which is more graceful? 





chapter 5 


Roman Power Grows, 
and Republic Turns 
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Early Conquests 


For many years Rome was a simple city-state. It had farmers, 
craftsmen, and some patricians. It had many wars with other 
states in central Italy. 

Then things changed. The little republic began to win most 
of its wars. Roman patriotism filled Roman soldiers with bravery. 
More and more people came under Roman rule. Often these peo- 
ple became Roman citizens. 

By 265 B.C., Rome had conquered most of Italy south of the 
Po River. We can see this on the map on page 87. Rome was 
lucky that its conquests came slowly. It did not have to rule too 
many people at once. It had time to learn how to rule others. 
The Latin language and customs could take root among these 
peoples. Roman law became the law of Rome’s former enemies. 
Roman ways and ideas spread throughout Italy. 


os 
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To unite its growing territory, Rome built a great network of 
roads. The roads went out from Rome like the spokes of a wheel. 
Traders and travelers used these roads. Roman troops went 
quickly from one place to another. This helped to keep peace 
in Italy. 

At first, these changes did not change the life of the Romans. 
They did not change the “old ways” of discipline and hard work. 
Even senators were proud of being able to plow a field. Rome 
was strong because of the “old ways,” people said. For many 
years, this was true. Rome was growing, however. Things began 
to change for everyone. 


@ Look at the map on page 84. Can you see why the Romans said, ‘All 
roads lead to Rome’? Trade was helped by this great network of 
roads. How else might the roads help unite a large area? 


@e Was Rome wise in giving citizenship to its defeated enemies? 
Would this make it easier to rule a large area? How would this help 
to spread Roman culture? 


@ How would a common language and a common set of laws help the 
growing Roman Republic? 


The Appian Way is still used today. This Roman military road was begun in 
312 B.C. When finished, it was about 365 miles long. 
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Warfare was a popular theme in Roman art. 


The Wars with Carthage 


Across the Mediterranean was another powerful city-state. This 
was Carthage (kar’thij) in North Africa. Find Carthage on the 
map on page 87. The people of Carthage were called Carthagini- 
ans (kar’tha jin’e anz). Carthage was a wealthy trading center. It 
controlled all of North Africa and most of Spain. Its ships con- 
trolled all of the western Mediterranean. Carthage had a powerful 
navy. The Roman navy was small and weak. Roman ships could 
sail only with the permission of Carthage. 

Carthage also controlled the western half of Sicily. This was a 
large island close to the Italian mainland. The Romans felt that 
Carthage was a threat. In 264 B.C., they decided to drive the Car- 
thaginians out of Sicily. That was the start of the First Punic 
(pu’nik) War. The Punic Wars began as a quarrel over an island. 
They ended as a struggle of life and death between the Romans 
and the Carthaginians. 
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@ Look at the map on page 88. How was Carthage’s control of the seas 
a threat to Rome? Were sea trade and travel necessary for Rome? 
Explain. 


@ Can you think of another reason why Rome might want to take Sicily 
from Carthage? 


@ Where do you think Rome would rather fight a war—on land or sea? 
Where do you think Carthage would rather fight? Explain. 


Roman strength was on land. It was in the Roman foot sol- 
diers. The Romans had to find a way for their foot soldiers to 
fight on the water. They put swinging gangplanks on their ships. 
Then a Roman ship could pull beside an enemy ship and lower 
the gangplank. The Roman foot soldiers could rush across the 
gangplank to fight the enemy. This helped Rome to win the First 
Punic War. In 241 B.C., The Carthaginians were forced to give up 
Sicily. 


@ |f you were a Roman, how would you feel about winning the First 
Punic War? How would winning this war help Roman patriotism? 
How would losing the war affect the people of Carthage? 


@ Compare the Roman way of fighting at sea with the Greek way. The 
Athenians needed free citizens to row the ships skillfully. Would 
skillful rowing be as important to the Romans? Explain. 


After the First Punic War, Rome’s power on the sea grew 
rapidly. Roman ships used Sicily as a base for trading. At the 
same time, however, Carthage’s power on the land also was 
growing rapidly. Within 20 years, Carthage had built a powerful 
land army. Then the Second Punic War began. The Carthaginian 
army was commanded by a man named Hannibal (han’a bal). 

Hannibal was a clever leader. He had two brilliant ideas. He 
decided to attack Rome by land, from the north. He also decided 
to bring war elephants to help break down the enemy lines. To 
attack Rome from the north, Hannibal and his army had to go 
through the Alps. It was not easy to travel through the high snowy 
mountains. With elephants the trip was even more difficult. Many 
soldiers and elephants died along the way. But at last the Car- 
thaginian army reached Italy. 








Hannibal then began a fierce war against Rome. For 15 years 
he raided towns all over Italy. He destroyed crops and villages. 
He burned whole towns and orchards. Finally, Rome attacked 
Hannibal’s homeland, Carthage. Hannibal had to rush home to 
defend it. At a town south of Carthage, he was defeated by the 
Romans. 
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For the next 50 years, Carthage and Rome were at peace. By 
150 B.C., however, Carthage showed signs of becoming powerful 
again. Some Romans felt that Carthage had to be destroyed. 
Otherwise it would always be a threat. The Third Punic War 
began. It was the last. After three years, the Romans destroyed 
Carthage completely. The people were killed or scattered. The site 
of the city was plowed up. The soil was sown with salt so that 
crops could not be grown there. 

North Africa became a Roman province. Now Rome con- 
trolled all the western Mediterranean and most of Spain. It had 
the start of a great foreign empire. 


@ What do you think of Hannibal’s plan of attack? Would the Romans 
expect him to attack from the north? Where might they expect an 
attack to come from? 


@ Why would Hannibal want to destroy Roman crops and orchards? 
How would this affect Rome’s strength? Have you heard of any 
modern armies that did the same thing? 


@ What do you think of the way the Romans treated the people of Car- 
thage after the Third Punic War? 


% Find out more about the Punic Wars. Who were the Roman generals 
during these wars? What method of fighting did the general Fabius 
Maximus follow in the Second Punic War? What happened at the 
Battle of Zama (202 B.C.)? Why is Cato the Censor famous in connec- 
tion with the Third Punic War? 


Roman Victories and Social Problems 


Rome had also gained new territory to the east. The Greek cities 
were being ruled by a Macedonian king. They called upon Rome 
for help. They wanted to drive out the Macedonians. With Ro- 
man help, they did. Rome soon found itself in control of both 
Macedonia and Greece. Then an important thing happened. The 
Romans fell in love with Greek culture. They copied Greek art 
and architecture. Many Roman families sent their sons to school 
in Athens. Many Greek craftsmen and teachers came to Rome. 
The Romans used Greek models for their plays and theaters. 








The Romans, like the Greeks, 
made many statues. Many of the 
Roman statues are copies of 
Greek art. 
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Roman architecture was also strongly influenced by the Greeks. This famous 
Roman temple, the Maison Carrée, was built in the first century. It Is 

located in Nimes in southern France. Compare it with the pictures of Greek 
temples shown earlier in this book. 


They even borrowed some of the Greek ideas about religion. 
Greek ideas already controlled the Hellenistic countries of the 
eastern Mediterranean. Now, through Rome, they spread west- , 


ward. es 
% Find out more about the Hellenistic culture. Why were the Romans 
attracted by this culture? What might have happened to later Western 


culture if the Romans had hated Hellenistic ideas? 


> What other conquerors helped to keep Greek culture alive? Did these 
conquerors help to spread Greek ideas? 


> Can you name some other conquerors who borrowed the culture of 
the people they conquered? 
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By 146 B.C., Rome had gained a great empire. Greece and 
Macedonia were under Roman control. Most of the land along the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean was Roman. Spain had 
been won from Carthage. Asia Minor and the shores of the Adri- 
atic Sea were Roman. Even Egypt found it wise to become an ally 
of Rome. 

Most Romans did not want to gain an empire by conquest. 
They thought they had been fighting to defend Rome. Yet, in 
defending it, they had gained much territory. This new territory 
brought new wealth. It brought new ways of doing things. Many 
of the “old Romans” were alarmed. They still believed in the old 
ways. They hated to see new riches tempting people away from 
the old ways. “This is wrong,” said the old Romans. “Go back 
to the old ways. Forget about foreign conquests and empires. Our 
fathers made Rome a republic. Let it stay that way!” 

The new Romans paid no attention. They were enjoying the 
new wealth and luxury. “Why be poor and simple when we can 
be rich and comfortable?” they asked. ‘Rome is strong and pow- 
erful. It is Rome’s destiny to rule the world!” 


@® How would Roman life be changed by the new wealth from trade 
and conquest? Would it take as much discipline and hard work to 
make a living from trade as from farming? How might this affect 
Roman ideas? 


@ Do you think it is possible for men like the ‘‘old Romans” to keep 
things from changing? How could they try to do this? 


The new wealth of the Romans caused great changes. Most of 
this new wealth went to a few patrician families. The gap be- 
tween rich people and poor people grew bigger. The wealthy 
men could buy many luxuries that came from different parts of 
the world. That took work away from local Roman tradesmen. 
So the tradesmen became a little poorer. The biggest change was 
in farming. Hannibal’s army had destroyed many small farms. 
Thousands of farmers left their land to go and fight. Wealthier 
men bought these empty farms. They added them to the land 
they already owned. 
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During the Punic Wars, many enemies had been taken pris- 
oner. Most of them became slaves. Some of them worked on the 
estates of rich landowners. Other slaves became workers of all 
kinds. Free workers could not compete with them very well. Who 
would pay a free man to do work when slaves could be used for 
nothing? As a result, thousands of workers suffered. They were 
left without land, without work, and without money. What hap- 
pened to them? 


@ Does slave labor always hurt free workers? Think of slavery in 
Greece and in the United States. 


@ What Romans besides landowners might grow wealthier after a 
war? 


@ How would small farmers be hurt by the growth of big estates? 


Let us find out what happened to one free worker. His name 
is Firmus. He is a typical small farmer who has come to Rome. 


Firmus, a Citizen of the Later Roman Republic 


Firmus is an “old Roman.” He likes things to be neat and simple. 
He works hard. He believes in discipline and duty. All he wants 
is a good family and his little farm. Firmus was born on the family 
farm. He expected to spend his whole life there. 

Suddenly, however, Firmus had no farm. He had been a loyal 
Roman. He had gone off willingly to fight Carthage. When he 
returned, he found his farm in ruins. The olive trees and vines 
had been burned. Everything needed repair. His family could 
hardly grow enough food to live on. Where could they get money 
for new tools? Firmus was forced to sell the little farm. 


@ Where would a farmer like Firmus go? Would it be easy for him to 
find work and housing in the country? How would slave labor hurt 
his chances of finding work in the country? 


@ How might a person like Firmus feel about Rome? Would he feel as 
glad to be a Roman as he had before? 


8 —————————————————S 
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Firmus took his family to the city of Rome. He thought they 
could find work there. He soon saw that things in Rome were no 
better. In fact, they were much worse! He and his family had to 
share a dirty, crowded house with other families. Each family 
had to live in one room. 

Firmus spent weeks looking for work. Finally, he found a 
job. He became a helper to the neighborhood baker. Firmus was 
luckier than many of his friends. They had to live on grain handed 
out by the government. 

The baker is not much better off than Firmus. He makes only 
cheap, coarse bread. That is all he can sell. Only poor men come 
into his shop. Rich men have their own slaves to bake for them. 

Firmus and his family hate their crowded house. They spend 
as little time there as possible. They are like thousands of poor 
Romans. They spend much time in the streets and marketplace. 
They are bored and restless and unhappy. They look forward to 
the frequent holidays. They look forward to the races and wres- 
tling, the plays and parades. The government also arranges cruel, 
bloody fights to entertain the poor people. It is an unhappy way 
of life. It is very different from life on the farm. Firmus has lost 
his independence. He does not feel like a free Roman citizen. 


@ How might life in the city change a poor Roman family? Would the 
family need a paterto direct its work? Would a large family be able 
to stay together, as in the old days? 


@® How might changes in the family change Roman ideas? Consider 
what discipline, authority, and obedience meant to the Romans. 


@ What might happen if the poor men in Rome got too bored and 
restless? 


@ Do some people in our big cities in America have problems like 
those of Firmus? Explain. 


The Forum (f6’ram) is the great public meeting place of 
Rome. Poor men like Firmus gather there to hear the latest news. 
They exchange gossip and jokes. They listen to politicians speak. 
They argue about this magistrate or that. Most often, however, 
they talk about their own problems. 











ORO ROMANO 


The Roman Forum was crowded with temples and public buildings. Little is left 
today but a few steps and columns. 





“What we need is land,” says Firmus. ‘Our fathers lived on 
the land. They led good, simple lives. They never had time to be 
bored.” 

“I agree with you,” says Balbus, the butcher’s helper. “But 
where can we get land? Can you afford to buy any? Can I? Can 
we find some rich man to sell us any? Half the men in Rome can’t 
even buy bread! How can they buy land?” 


J 
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Firmus frowns and scratches his head. “Well, all the same, 
that’s what we need. Why can’t we have land? I fought for Rome. 
So did you, Balbus. Is this how Rome pays us back? There are so 
many rich men in this city! They eat dates from Africa. They wear 
fine purple robes. Why can’t I have just a piece of land and a little 
house? Who wants to live in this noisy city? I want to go back to 
the old ways.” 


Tyranny and Civil War 


Thousands of men like Firmus came to Rome. Year by year, they 
grew more unhappy. Many Romans were losing faith in their 
government. The wealthy patricians owned most of the land. 
They even controlled most of the public lands. Poor Romans 
needed money badly. Wealthy men could afford to pay them for 
their votes. That is how many wealthy men got themselves elected 
to office. As time went on, a man could not be elected unless he 
could pay for votes. Once wealthy men were in office, they seldom 
cared about helping the poor. 

The poor people did have representatives of their own. 
These representatives were the tribunes. However, they could do 
little. The government ran according to written laws. Still, the 
laws were only as strong as men’s desire to obey them. Romans 
no longer wanted to obey the laws. Riots and street fighting 
broke out more and more often. Rome had nearly a century of 
unrest and bloodshed. 


@ What does a man need to buy votes? Does this make him a good of- 
ficial once he is in office? 


@ What do you think of the citizens who sold their votes? Were they 
helping or hurting themselves? Explain. 


@ How would vote buying affect a democracy? Would poor Romans 
still respect their leaders and laws? 


%* Two tribunes were murdered when law and order broke down. They 
were brothers called Gracchus (grak’as). Find out more about them. 
Why were they killed? 
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The veterans, or men who had fought in Rome’s wars, were 
especially bitter. They wanted some kind of reward—power or 
money —for having fought. They were willing to follow anyone 
who promised them something. A leader came forward. His 
name was Marius (mar’e as). Marius was a military man. The 
veterans trusted him. He was elected consul in 107 B.C. At the 
end of a year, Marius refused to step down. In fact, he was re- 
elected seven times. The old laws were really breaking down! 
Marius soon became a powerful military dictator. The Senate was 
afraid of his army. The senators did not wish to quarrel with him. 

Before long, another powerful general arose. He challenged 
Marius. His name was Sulla. In 88 B.C., civil war began. This war 
kept breaking out, off and on, for the next 60 years. Strong military 
leaders fought one another. Thousands were killed in street fight- 
ing. Thousands more were put to death. The Senate no longer 
had any real power. The senators simply tried to back the strong- 
est man. So did the Roman people. They followed one man after 
another. Law and order had really broken down. 


@ What could the Roman people have done to defy a Marius or a Sulla? 
Could they have voted him out of office? 


@ What kind of ruler is a mi/itary dictator? Could the laws protect the 
ordinary citizens from the wishes of such a ruler? Explain. 


e Woulda military dictator keep the powers of government separate? 
Explain. 


@ Would a general in the United States be able to march on Washing- 
ton, D.C., and take over the country? Explain. 


@ What does the protection of law mean in your daily life? 


At last, two strong men joined together to take control of 
Rome. They were Pompey (pom’pi) and Julius Caesar (se’zar). 
Pompey had become famous as a general. Caesar was a politician 
who later turned to soldiering. Caesar and Pompey had different 
ideas about how Rome should be ruled. Soon they were at war 
with one another. After much fighting, Pompey was murdered. 
Caesar returned to Rome, victorious. 
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Caesar named himself dictator for life. He had about the 
same power as the hated kings of old. Some Romans even urged 
him to call himself king. Even the “new Romans” were fright- 
ened by this idea! Caesar ruled alone for only four years. In 44 
B.C., he was killed by a group of senators. Many historians say 
that the republic died with Caesar. The truth is that the republic 
had been dying for a long time. 

Fighting broke out again. It seemed that Rome was about to 
fall. No one could be sure who was in power or who would win 
power next. Somehow Rome went on for 14 more years of civil 
war. After a century of disorder, people wanted peace. They 
were ready to follow any man who would bring peace. 


@ Might a mixed government find it hard to bring back law and order 
when law and order break down? Why or why not? 


@ Might a military dictator be able to bring back order? Would the 
people still have freedom? Explain. 


@ ‘You can have freedom with law and order if most citizens are pa- 
triotic. People do not stay patriotic if they feel that they are treated 
unfairly. If they are treated unfairly for long, you lose law and order. 
Then you lose freedom.”’ 


Do these sentences tell what happened to the Roman Republic? Do 
you think they are true of any free society? Do they tell us anything 
about our own society? 


% Find out more about Julius Caesar. What month of the year is 
named for him? What wars did he fight? 


%* Find out more about Cicero. How did he feel about dictators? 


The Roman Peace 


The Romans were tired of war. They were ready to make anyone 
who could stop the fighting a hero. The hero was Octavian 
(ok ta’vi on), a nephew of Caesar. When his armies won the war, 
Octavian became the ruler of Rome in 27 B.C. 

Octavian was a clever politician. He knew that the Romans 
wanted peace more than anything. He had already brought them 
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The portrait of Emperor Augustus is 
on this piece of jewelry. 


peace. Octavian knew also that many Romans still dreamed of the 
old ways. Slowly he began to make changes in Rome. He gave his 
soldiers money and land. He did away with many debts that 
were facing poor Romans. He began a huge program to improve 
the city. This program gave many jobs to the Romans who had 
no work. 

Octavian knew that the Romans still feared a dictatorship. 
He could have forced everyone to obey him. Yet he did not do 
this openly. He seemed to rule in the old, honored ways. That 
kept people happy. Many felt that Octavian had brought back the 
republic. Octavian really had much more power than the people 
realized. 

Octavian had actually become an emperor. An emperor had 
as much power as a dictator. Rome was under one-man rule. 
Even so, the people were grateful to Octavian. They gave him the 
title of Augustus. This title was used to honor sacred things. 
Many Romans looked on Octavian as a sort of god. Soon he held 
four offices. He was consul, tribune, high priest, and senator— 
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all at once! Rome only seemed to be a republic. It was really 
a monarchy. The monarch was really a dictator. From this point 
in history, we speak of the Roman Empire. 


@ Romans traded their political freedom for peace and order. Do you 
think it was a good bargain? Do you think they had much choice? 
Explain. 


@ Why would patricians and plebs be so eager to agree with Octavian? 
What might have happened if they had not? 


@ Why did Octavian want the Romans to believe he had brought back 
the republic? Would this belief make it easier to keep peace and 
order? Why or why not? 


% What month of the year was named for Octavian? 


% Find out more about Octavian’s victories. Who were Brutus and 
Cassius? Who was Mark Antony? Who was Cleopatra? 


Augustus brought peace to the whole Mediterranean world. 
This peace lasted for nearly 200 years! It is known as the Roman 
Peace, or Pax Romana (paks’ ro ma’ na). Under Augustus, Rome 
was a great, sprawling empire. On the map on page 103, we can 
see that Rome controlled Spain and France. It controlled all the 
land south of the Danube River. It controlled Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, and North Africa. Within these borders there 
was peace. Roman legions, or armies, on the borders held back 
the barbarians..The long peace helped civilization to spread. 

The Mediterranean was safe for trading and traveling. Ships 
could stop at any Mediterranean port. Goods and money moved 
freely along the trade routes. On land, the fine Roman roads 
made trade and travel easier. The Latin language became known 
in all parts of the empire. 

All this trade was good for Roman business, too. Goods came 
to Rome from other countries. Shopkeepers were kept busy sell- 
ing them. Craftsmen were kept busy with orders. Augustus did 
many things in his program to improve the city. He repaired the 
harbors. He built newer, larger public buildings. He beautified 
Rome greatly. He set up fire and police departments. He im- 
proved the water supplies. He rebuilt many of the old temples. 
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Like the Greeks, the Romans bui/t large outdoor theaters. 
The mode! below is of one built in Rome by Augustus 
which could hold 20,000 people. Theaters were often 
decorated with masks like the one at the right from the 
harbor city of Ostia. 
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That pleased the people. They felt that Augustus respected the 

old ways and the old gods. He urged people to remember the i 
Roman past. Under Augustus, the citizens again took pride in 
Rome. 

Augustus spread Roman law to all parts of the empire. The 
laws were the same for Romans and non-Romans. He improved 
the life of citizens who lived in the provinces, or places far away 
from Rome. Taxes were made fairer. Land and other property 
were protected by special laws. People in the provinces were 
especially grateful for these things. New cities were built in the 
provinces. Old cities prospered. 


@ How do a common law and language help to unite people? How do 
they help trade and business? 


@® Why would the provinces be especially grateful to Augustus? How 
would a strong government in Rome affect them? 


Hellenistic culture became better known in Rome. Greek 
philosophy and science found a new home there. The old and the 
new were blended to form new styles. The best Greek architects 
came to Rome. They built temples and stadiums for the Romans. 
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Greek plays and poetry were translated into Latin. Greek art and 
ideas were kept alive. Through Rome, they passed into our own 
culture. 

Rome had many emperors after Augustus. Some of them 
made the empire even larger. It went as far north as the islands 
we call Great Britain. Not all the Roman emperors were as wise as 
Augustus. Still, even the worst of them could not ruin what Au- 
gustus had begun. Around the entire Mediterranean, civilization 
had time to grow and expand. Ideas were blended to form new 
ideas. There was time for new thoughts and beliefs to take root. 
The most important of the new beliefs was Christianity. Christi- 
anity had a great effect on Rome and, through Rome, on the 
entire Western world. Before we go on with the story of Rome, 
we will look more closely at this new controlling idea. 


@ How would 200 years of peace help art, literature, and architecture 
to prosper? How would it help science and philosophy? 


@ Look at the examples of Roman art in this chapter. How does it 
show Greek influence? In what ways is it different? Does this re- 
flect the different ideas of the Romans? Explain. 


The Pantheon in Rome was completed in 27 B.C. and dedicated to a// the gods. 
Notice the dome which is typical of much Roman architecture. There is a 
circular opening at the top which allows natural light to enter. 














chapter 6 


The Rise of Christianity 
\ ey 


The Romans conquered many different peoples. Most of these 
peoples accepted the Roman way of doing things. Some of them 
became as Roman as the Romans themselves. However, east of 
Rome there was an unusual province. Its people did not accept 
the Roman way of life. They had great controlling ideas of their 
own. These ideas later changed the Roman way of life. In fact, 
they brought changes to most parts of the known world. These 
were the ideas of Judaism. The religion of Christianity grew out 
of Judaism. Christianity was born in the Roman province of Ju- 
dea (ju de’9). 














> What is a contro//ing idea? Name some controlling ideas that you 
have studied. 
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The Land of Judea and Its People 


Judah was a Hebrew name for that part of the world we call 
Palestine. The Romans called it Judea. The people of Judea were 
called Judeans. That is where the word “‘Jew’’ comes from. The 
Jews of Judea inherited the traditions of their Hebrew fore- 
fathers. The neighbors of the Jews believed in many gods. The 
Jews continued to believe in only one God. They followed the 
laws and teachings of the Torah. The Torah is the name for the first 
five books of the Hebrew Bible. 

Judea had been conquered several times before the Romans 
came. First came the Babylonians. They forced the Judeans to live 
in exile in Babylon. Then came the Persians. They allowed the 
Judeans to return home from Babylon. Then Alexander defeated 
the Persian Empire. The Jews became his subjects. Greek culture 
was spread eastward by the conquests of Alexander. Greek trad- 
ers and settlers moved into newly conquered lands. Greek art and 
ideas soon followed after them. In most places, Greek culture 
blended easily with the old ways. The blending made the culture 
called Hellenistic. The people became ‘Hellenized.” In Judea, 
however, many Jews did not want to be Hellenized. Let us 
see why. 

Judaism was more than just a set of beliefs. It was a whole 
way Of life. For the Jews, the Torah did not just speak of right and 
wrong. It spoke of everyday things. It told them what to eat and 
what to wear. By following the Torah, the Jews had been able to 
keep their own ways. They had remained a united people even 
under foreign rule. The Jews did not want to change their way of 
life. To them, that would be changing God’s law. 


@ Think back to what you have learned about Judaism. Why didn’t the 
Jews want to imitate “‘foreign ways’’? Had they done this in the 
past? What had happened? 


@ The Jews considered themselves a ‘‘chosen people.’’ What would a 
Greek think of that? Did the Greeks consider themselves a ‘‘chosen 
people’? Do most people? Explain. 


Alexander’s conquest brought many Greeks to Judea. They 
brought their art and ideas with them. Little by little, their ways 
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began to Hellenize life in Judea. There was no way to stop it. 
Some Jews liked the wealth and comforts of Greek life. They felt 
they could enjoy these without giving up Judaism. These Jews 
became Hellenized. They began to imitate the Greeks. 
Hellenistic culture spread very slowly in Judea. The Hellen- 
ized rulers of Judea wanted it to spread faster. After Alexander’s 
death, they became impatient. They tried to force the Jews to 
adopt Hellenistic ways. They said that the Jews could not practice 
their own religion. They tried to force the Jews to worship other 
gods. The Jews revolted. They overthrew their Hellenized rulers. 


Hellenistic influence on Judaism. This synagogue floor shows human figures. 
In the circle at the center is the Greek god Apollo. 
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For a short while, the Jews lived without foreign rule. They 
could not wipe out the influence of Hellenism, however. Two 
parties grew powerful in Judea. One party wanted to get rid of 
Hellenistic ways. The other party wanted to keep them. Civil war 
broke out. The Hellenized Jews asked Rome for help. The Ro- 
mans lost no time in marching in. When the civil war was over, 
Judea was controlled by the Romans! 


@ Why did Hellenism and Judaism not mix easily? Review what you 
know about their different views of: 
man and his place in the world 
God and the gods 
man’s duties and goals 
faith and reason 


Roman Rule in Judea 


Judea came under Roman rule in 63 B.C. Even the Romans were 
not able to bring peace. The Judeans seemed to be ready to revolt 
at any time. Few Jews welcomed Roman rule. To them, the Ro- 
mans seemed cruel. They thought the Romans looked down on 
conquered peoples. The Jews resented that. 

The Romans could not understand these people. How could 
any other people think that their own ways were best? Often, the 
Romans insulted the Jews and their religion without knowing 
that they did. The Jews were insulted by Roman coins. They were 
insulted by Roman standards. Standards were signs carried by 
different army units. 


@ Roman coins and standards carried images of men and animals. Why 
would the Jews be insulted by them? Do you think the Jews would 
also be insulted by Roman gods and statues? 


One small group of Jews was especially difficult to handle. 
They were called Zealots (zel’ats). The Zealots were opposed to 
Hellenism and Roman rule. To them, the Jews were God’s chosen 
people. God had commanded the Jews to drive out His enemies. 
Now the Jews must drive out the Romans. The Zealots reminded 
the Jews of the Prophets’ message. The Messiah (ma si’ 3) was 








Roman coins 


Roman standard bearer 





coming, the Prophets had said. The Messiah was to be God’s 
chosen leader. He would drive out the Romans. He would start 
anew kingdom. 

In A.D. 6, the Zealots led a rebellion against Rome. Rome 
crushed it brutally. More than 2,000 Jews were killed. Roman rule 
grew much harsher. The harsher it grew, the more unrest there 
was. Bands of Zealots hid in the mountains of Galilee (gal’a le). 
To most Jews, the Zealots were patriots and heroes. Eager follow- 
ers were sure that one of the Zealots must be the Messiah. Many 
of these ‘“messiahs”’ died on Roman crosses. Rome did not want 
another rebellion. 

Some Jews were afraid of the Zealots. Maybe they feared that 
Roman rule would become worse. Maybe they were enjoying the 
wealth that Roman rule had brought. These Jews urged the Ro- 
mans to catch the Zealots and punish them. The Romans needed 
no urging. 

In A.D. 27, Pontius Pilate (pon’shas pi'lat) became the Ro- 
man governor of Judea. Pilate’s way of handling trouble was 
fairly simple. He arrested anyone who might make trouble. Some 
rebels claimed to be the Messiah. They said they would over- 
throw Roman rule. Pilate did not hesitate to have them killed. 
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In about A.D. 30, Pilate was told of still another Messiah. He 
came from Galilee. This Messiah was not like the others. 


> Find Judea, Galilee, and Jerusalem on the map above. 


@ Do you think the Roman way of governing Judea was wise? Would 
Roman policies stop rebellions? Would they bring back peace? Ex- 
plain. 
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The Life of Jesus 


The man from Galilee was a Jewish carpenter named Jesus. His 
followers thought he was the Messiah. ‘Messiah’”’ in Greek is 
Christos. In English, it is Christ. Actually, we know very little of 
Jesus’ early life. After his death, his followers wrote down what 
they remembered about him. These writings were collected as 
part of the New Testament of the Bible. Let us see what the New 
Testament tells us about Jesus. 

Jesus was born and raised in a Jewish family. Like other Jew- 
ish children, he studied the Torah. He learned about the history 
of the Jews. His family took him to the temple in Jerusalem to 
celebrate the Passover. Jesus learned the words of Moses and of 
the later Prophets. He learned the prayers and sayings of his 
people. 

Jesus grew up in a small village. The village did not know 
much about Greek and Roman ways. Still, there was unrest and 
trouble. Men argued about the law and the Messiah. Different 
groups of believers argued about the Torah. Each group believed 
that it knew what the Torah really meant. Many men wandered 
through Judea. They argued and preached and prophesied. Some 
said that Rome would fall. Others said that Judea would be de- 
stroyed. Still others kept urging men to wait for the Messiah. 
This was the world that Jesus grew up in. 

When Jesus was about 30, he left the simple life of a carpen- 
ter in Galilee. All around him, men and women lived confused, 
unhappy lives. “They are sheep without a shepherd,” he said. He 
set out to be their shepherd. He began the life of a wandering 
preacher. He told people that he was teaching a new way of life. 
This way of life would give them peace and rest. Jesus himself 
did not always find peace and rest. Scholars and priests looked 
down on him. Who was this carpenter to tell them they were 
wrong? His words and actions made them very angry. 

Jesus spent much time with ordinary people. He listened to 
their troubles. In fact, he seemed as simple and humble as any of 
them. Yet Jesus had no doubts about what was right and what 
was wrong. He lived up to his ideas of what was right. He set 
high standards. He urged his followers to live up to them. For 
millions of people, Jesus set an example with his own life. 








This mosaic shows Jesus healing the sick. 
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Jesus spent three years wandering and teaching. He visited 
small towns and villages throughout Galilee. Then he went to 
Jerusalem for the Passover. Jews had come there from all over 
Judea to celebrate the Passover. Many had heard of Jesus and the 
new ideas he was teaching. They welcomed him eagerly. They 
greeted him as the Messiah. 

Many of the Jewish priests and scholars were alarmed. These 
were the same men who had been suspicious of the Zealots. They 
were suspicious of anyone who claimed to be the Messiah. This 
carpenter had disagreed with them. He had made them look fool- 
ish. Men like this, they thought, were dangerous. They appealed 
to the law. They took Jesus before the Roman governor. 

They accused Jesus of trying to break the old laws. He had 
stirred up people with his preachings. They said he was claiming 
to be king of Judea. Surely Pilate ought to punish him! Accord- 
ing to the New Testament, the crowds shouted, “Crucify him!” 
Pilate ordered Jesus to be put to death on the cross. 

Roman soldiers led Jesus away to be killed. “And they 
clothed him in a purple cloak, and making a crown of thorns they 
put it on him. And they began to salute him, ‘Hail, King of the 
Jews!’ And they struck his head with a reed, and spat upon him, 
and they knelt down in homage to him. And when they had 
mocked him, they stripped him of the purple cloak, and put his 
own clothes on him. And they led him out to crucify him.” 

Jesus was crucified along with two other men. Jesus’ ideas 
and teachings, however, did not die. They continued to influence 
the way men lived. 


@ In what ways were the lives of Socrates and Jesus similar? In what 
ways were they different? 


The Teachings of Jesus 


Jesus was not an Alexander who carved out a great empire. He 
was not a Pericles who led a great city. He was not an Aristotle 
who wrote great books of philosophy. His public career lasted no 
more than three years. During those years, he spent most of his 
time just talking to ordinary people. How could he have left such 
a deep and lasting mark on the Human Adventure? 
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The key to the answer is in the words that Jesus spoke. He 
used simple, everyday speech. Everyone could understand it. The 
kingdom of heaven is within each man and woman, he said. 
Each person is a child of God the Father. God’s kingdom is not 
an earthly empire. It is not built of gold and silver. Jesus spoke to 
the poor and humble. “Blessed are the poor,” he said, ‘for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are those who mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” 

Jesus quoted words of Moses that were known to all Jews. 
“You shall love the Lord your God with all your heart, with all 
your soul, with all your mind. ... And you shall love your 
neighbor as yourself.” Jesus said that the old law of Moses was 
not enough, however. A good man did not revenge himself. He 
did not hate his enemies. ‘Love your enemies,” Jesus said. ““Do 
good to those who hate you.” The teachings of Jesus puzzled 
many people and made other people angry. Many Jews thought 
that Jesus wanted to get rid of the old law. However, this is not 
what he had in mind. 

The old law was not wrong, Jesus said. It just did not go far 
enough. For instance, the old law did not allow men to kill. 
Jesus went on to say that even thinking about killing was wrong! 
God could see into men’s hearts. A man was wrong even to grow 
unjustly angry. For many listeners, this was too much. How could 
anyone hope to be so good? Jesus’ answer was simple. “Love 
God,” he said. ‘“Love your neighbor.” 

“What about the Romans?” people asked Jesus. Did God want 
the Jews to pay taxes to Roman rulers? Jesus told them, “Give 
to Caesar what belongs to Caesar. But give to God what be- 
longs to God.” Jesus taught that men who obeyed God would 
be rewarded. God knew every good deed and thought, he said. 
God would not forget a good man. These words comforted men 
and women who were living poor, miserable lives. They brought 
them hope for something better. 

The words of Jesus were not always gentle. He accused men 
of often being liars and two-faced. They were too proud and self- 
satisfied, he said. They should not feel that they were better than 
their poorer brothers. Men should try to serve and help even the 
poorest. “Love one another,” he pleaded. All men are brothers. 
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All men are precious to God. They must treat one another justly 
and lovingly. Jesus showed kindness to the lowest people. He 
was kind even to criminals. This shocked many people. Jesus in- 
sisted that such people, too, were God’s children. 

Jesus taught that men show their love for God by doing good 
for people. Men must show their love in their deeds. They must 
feed the hungry and clothe the poor. They must shelter the 
stranger. This was the way to find God’s kingdom. These words 
disappointed many Jews. They wanted a Messiah to build a great 
kingdom. They did not want messages about feeding beggars. 
Other Jews heard Jesus eagerly, however. They wanted to know 
more about the kingdom of God. 


@ Do you think Jesus’ teachings would appeal to people who were 
under Roman rule? Why or why not? 


@ Compare the teachings of Jesus with the teachings of Buddha. With 
the teachings of Confucius. 


@ What would you think of Jesus’ teachings if you were a poor man? A 
rich man? A Roman soldier? 


How the Teachings of Jesus Were Spread 


Jesus chose 12 special followers. They are known as disciples 
(da si’plz). After his death, his disciples continued his teachings. 
They gathered crowds and preached to them. 

The disciples taught that Jesus was the Son of God. They said 
that he was indeed the Messiah. However, he was not a messiah 
who wanted power. The kingdom he brought was not of this 
world. It was the kingdom of God. The disciples told of miracles 
that Jesus had performed. They spoke of his death on the cross. 
On the third day he had risen from the dead, they said. Jesus had 
given his life to save mankind. Some day he would return to estab- 
lish God’s kingdom on earth. 

Many people heard this message eagerly. What would this 
kingdom be like? Would they have a place in it? The disciples told 
them that everyone who followed Jesus’ teachings would have a 
place in this kingdom. In it, there would be no more poverty or 
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suffering. There would be no cruelty or death. Even slaves and 
beggars would have a place in the kingdom. Only the wicked and 
sinful would not. 

Many Jewish people heard the disciples teach. The number of 
Christians grew. The early Jewish Christians came from many 
different backgrounds. Still, they all shared certain ideas and 
beliefs. The most important belief was the belief in Jesus himself. 
Jesus, they believed, was the Son of God and the Savior of man- 
kind. By believing in Jesus and living as he had taught, men were 
saved and could enter heaven. Without believing in him and 
living this way, men were lost. This became the basis of the 
Christian faith. 

These early Christians wanted to know as much as they could 
about Jesus. Two disciples wrote down everything they could re- 
member about him. These disciples were Matthew and John. 
Later, two other Christians also wrote about the life of Jesus. Their 
names were Mark and Luke. The books of these four men are 


This is a part of a stained glass window that shows Jesus and his discip/es at 
the Last Supper. 
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known as the Four Gospels. Gospel comes from the words mean- 
ing ‘good news.” The good news was, of course, the news of 
Jesus’ life and teachings. 

Men who preached Christianity turned to the Gospels. After 
reading Jesus’ words for themselves, they spread them to others. 
The Gospels were either written in Greek or translated into Greek. 
This was a great help in spreading Christianity. Greek was spoken 
all over the Eastern Mediterranean world. Over that entire region, 
the Gospels could be heard and understood. 

In a small corner of the great Roman Empire, the Christian 
faith first took root. It grew slowly but steadily. At first, Rome took 
little notice of the new religion. Then it began to spread toward 
Rome itself. By then, Christianity had a brilliant leader. His name 
was Paul. He did more than any other man to spread the new 
religion. It was Paul who insisted that Christianity was not just 
for one particular group of people. 


@ Would the Pax Romana help to spread Christianity? Would the large, 
unified Roman world help to spread it? Why or why not? 


@ How would the common languages of Greek and Latin help the 
growth and spread of Christianity in the Mediterranean area? 


The spreading of Christianity was a hard task. Many people 
thought Christians were dangerous. Christian ideas upset old 
ways. Many early Christians were very poor. Perhaps they would 
try to rebel. They would not admit that the emperor was a god. 
Perhaps they would be disloyal to Rome. 

So it came about that the early Christians were often perse- 
cuted. Persecution means treating people cruelly—even killing 
them-—to stamp out their ideas. The first major persecution took 
place in A.D. 64 under the Emperor Nero. There were many other 
persecutions after this. 


> Look at the map on page 120. Where were the main centers of 
Christianity? Were any outside the Roman Empire? 


@ The Romans had trouble understanding the Christians. They also 
had trouble understanding the Jews. Do these difficulties seem 
similar? Why or why not? 


@ Why would Romans fear that Christians would be disloyal? 
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@ The Romans feared the way the Christians worshipped. Their 
meetings were secret. Why would the emperor fear secret meet- 
ings? Do you think a democratic government would feel the same 
way? Why or why not? 


@ Would persecution stop people from becoming Christians? Do you 
think it would stop someone who was already a Christian? 


% Find out about Nero’s persecution of the Christians in Rome. What 
started the persecution? How were the Christians treated? 


% Remember what you learned about Judaism. Remember what you 
learned about the Greek scientist-philosophers and about Socrates. 
How did Christian ideas differ from each of these? In what ways 
may Christianity have been influenced by these ideas? Might a 
Greek who admired Socrates find reason to admire Jesus? Might a 
Roman who believed in law and justice for all men like certain 
Christian ideas? Explain. 


Christians were frequently imprisoned in dungeons /ike this one. 














chapter 7 


Christianity 
Comes to Rome 





J 


Christianity was born in a corner of the Roman Empire. It 
spread steadily throughout the empire. Within 20 years, it had 
reached Rome itself. By A.D. 64, it had become important enough 
for Nero to persecute its followers. 

For the next 250 years, Christianity was one of several ‘’new” 
religions in the empire. Sometimes, little attention was paid to it 
by the government. Often, it was cruelly persecuted. It continued 
to grow, however, both in Rome itself and in other parts of the 
empire. Finally, in the fourth century, it became the official reli- 
gion of the empire. To understand how this could happen, we 
must understand what was going on in Rome and its empire 
during this time. 

After the republic ended, Rome changed greatly. It had 
many problems with one-man rule. When the emperor was good, 
the empire prospered. When the emperor was bad, the empire 
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was in trouble. From time to time, men fought over who should 
be emperor. When they fought, law and order was upset. 

From A.D. 98 to A.D. 180, Rome was lucky. It had five very 
good rulers. They are often called the ‘Five Good Emperors.” 
They made the city more beautiful. They supported the arts. Un- 
der them, education and philosophy flourished. More and more 
cities were built in the provinces. It was like another golden age. 

Most important, there was greater unity in the empire. Ro- 
man citizenship was given to more people. Men came from such 
places as Syria and Spain to serve in the Senate. People did not 
think of themselves as Egyptians or Greeks or Africans. They 
thought of themselves as Roman citizens. Within the empire, this 
sense of unity helped to keep order. The map on page 125 shows 
how vast the empire had become. 

Outside the empire, troubles were growing. From the north 
and east, barbarians were threatening Rome’s borders. Roman 
armies were kept busy defending the borders. As long as there 
were good emperors, the army was strong. The barbarians were 
held back. Under bad emperors, however, the army became weak. 
The threat from the barbarians grew worse. 


@® Why would the empire suffer under a bad emperor? Would it have 
suffered as much under a bad consul during the republic? Why or 
why not? 


@ How would having a good emperor help unity in the empire? Do you 
think a bad emperor would harm unity? Why or why not? 


@ Why did art, philosophy, and education do well under a good em- 
peror and not under a bad emperor? What do people need in order to 
enjoy art and philosophy? 


Rome Under the Bad Emperors 


After the Five Good Emperors came one of the worst emperors 
Rome ever had. His name is Commodus (kom’a das). Commodus 
was very selfish. He cared only about enjoying himself. He spent 
most of his time trying to win glory for himself. Commodus 
changed the name of one of the days of the week to Commodiana. 
He even changed the name of Rome to Commodiana! 
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The favorite entertainment in Rome was public fights be- 
tween gladiators. Gladiators were men who fought with swords. 
Commodus liked to dress up as a gladiator and “‘fight’’ in pub- 
lic. This disgusted many Romans. Still, they had to cheer him 
on. Commodus ordered even the senators to go to see him 
‘fight’. He dressed up in a purple robe and a cape with gold 
fringes. On his head he wore a crown of gold set with many jew- 
els. As he entered, the senators were forced to cheer him. They 
shouted, ‘’You are lord. You are first. You are victor. You will be 
victor.”” Of course, he always won. The gladiators were forced to 
let him win. 

Commodus left the government in the hands of friends. They 
neglected the problems of the empire. Roman roads and trade 
routes were not well guarded. The roads were not kept in good 
repair. Trade suffered. Less money came into the empire. Rob- 
bers roamed about. People’s debts piled up. Taxes were in- 
creased. 


Most gladiators were slaves, criminals, or prisoners who were condemned to 
fight for entertainment. 








The Colosseum in Rome, completed in A.D. 80, was frequently used for fights 
between gladiators or between men and wild beasts. 


Commodus was a terrible emperor. Yet there was no lawful 
way to get rid of him. Finally, he was murdered. Then the gen- 
erals fought for power. The Pax Romana had ended. 

In the end, the strongest man won. The damage had already 
been done. Military dictators once again controlled Rome. The 
army was the only power in the empire. During the years, the 
army had changed. It was no longer made up of loyal Romans. 
Most soldiers had spent their lives in the provinces. Few of them 
had ever been to Rome. They cared nothing about Roman patri- 
otism. They followed their leaders or the man who paid them the 
most. 

The checks and balances of Rome’s complex government 
were gone. They had been destroyed by one-man rule. All parts 
of the government ran according to one man’s orders. When he 
was wise, his orders were sensible. Then things ran smoothly. 
Often, however, the military dictators did not understand trade 
and taxes. All they understood was how to run an army. The 
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other jobs of government were strange to them. Under these 
men, the army was strong and efficient. But the empire’s civiliza- 


tion ebbed. 


Under the bad emperors, the provinces suffered worst of all. 
Dishonest officials who were far from Rome could not be con- 
trolled. They could charge the people high taxes. They could take 
what they wanted. The people could not do anything about it. 
The emperor did not care. He cared only about keeping the army 


loyal and strong. 


@ How would citizens feel about serving their country under these 
conditions? Would they be loyal and patriotic? Explain. 


@ Why would a military dictator want to handle all the jobs of govern- 
ment himself, even if he did not know how? 


@ Would unsettled, unpeaceful times encourage people to turn to 
Christianity? Why or why not? 


ROMAN GOVERNMENT UNDER A MILITARY DICTATOR 


When a military dictator rules, 


the balance between the 
branches of government 
is destroyed. 


MILITARY DICTATOR 


Commanded army which was loyal to him. 

Used his army to seize control of the 
government. 

Remained in office until he retired or was 
overthrown or murdered. 

Tribunes could not veto his orders. 

There was no appeal to the Assembly 
from a dictator’s commands. 


EXNECGUIEINIE LEGISLATIVE JUDICIAL 
Magistrates Senate Praetors 
Assembly 
Tribunes 
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The Roman Stoics and Nature’s Laws 


As the old order broke down, the old ways of thinking broke 
down, too. People looked for new ways. One new way of thought 
was called Stoicism (st0’a siz am). It came to Rome from Greece. 

The Stoics (sto’iks) did not believe in the old gods. They said 
that the old gods sounded just like men. In the myths, these gods 
were often dishonest. They changed their minds. They were 
cruel. They were childish. How could men respect such gods? 
The Stoics could not. 

The Stoics believed that there is a divine Mind, or Law. This 
divine Law made all things. It is found in all things. That is why 
the universe runs according to fixed laws. Man can do nothing to 
change these laws. His greatest wisdom is in accepting them. 

Like many Greek thinkers, the Roman Stoics believed that 
man’s great gift is his mind. His mind is part of the divine Mind 
that made all things. Therefore a man should use his reason and 
intelligence. That is the way to find a calm and happy life. The 
same laws work for all people. Before these laws, free men and 
slaves are equal. Rich men and poor men are the same. A man 
must accept his position, whatever it is. He must accept it without 
bitterness. In the great universe, each man’s life is only a tiny 
part of things. 

Death is part of the natural law, the Stoics taught. Men must 
accept death without fear or sorrow. When a man dies, all the 
atoms of his body return to the earth. When a man’s body dies, 
his spirit dies, too. There is no life for the spirit after death. 
Those are all Stoic teachings. 

Many educated Romans turned to the Stoic philosophy. To 
them, it made more sense than the belief in many gods. Also, it 
helped them to accept whatever happened. One of the emperors 
of Rome was a Stoic. He was Marcus Aurelius (mar’koas 
6 re’le as), emperor from A.D. 161 to A.D. 180. 

Marcus Aurelius said he would rather have been a philoso- 
pher than an emperor. He wanted a quiet life, with time to think 
about things. Since he was a good Stoic, however, he accepted 
his lot in life. He tried his best to be a good emperor. He worked 
hard at governing and protecting the empire. That was his duty. 
Stoics believed that a good man must do his duty, whatever it is. 





The Romans honored Marcus Aurelius with this bronze statue. 


Marcus Aurelius wrote down many of his thoughts about 
life. These are known as his Meditations (med’a ta’shanz). Let us 
look at some ideas from the Meditations. They will help us see 
what Stoics believed and thought. 


SOME THOUGHTS FROM THE MEDITATIONS OF 
MARCUS AURELIUS 


Live each day as if it were your last—never worried, never 
idle, never arrogant. That is perfection of character. 


* * * 
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Desire only one thing: that your actions be those of a rea- 
soning man. 


* * * 


Can | be angry with my fellow man? He and | were born to 
work together, like a man’s two hands. To hurt each other 
would be against nature’s laws. For what is anger but a way 
of upsetting nature’s laws? 


* * * 


Give up everything else, but hold these truths. Man only 
lives in the present. His life is a little thing, lived in a little 
corner of the earth. Even the longest fame is very small. 


* * * 


Change is no more evil than it is good. . . . Everything that 
happens is natural and normal. This is true of sickness, 
death, slander, and all the things that delight and trouble 
foolish men. 


* kK 


Do not waste time arguing what a good man should be. 
Be one. 


* * * 


It is mad to run after what you can never have. Yet the fool- 
ish can never keep from doing this! 


Stoicism never became popular among ordinary Romans. It 
was hard to live by. It required great self-discipline and self- 
control. These, of course, were old Roman virtues. That is why 
many men from “old Roman” families became Stoics. They felt 
that the Stoic philosophy helped to strengthen the old values — 
the values that had made Rome great. 

As Christianity grew, some Stoics became interested in it. 
They saw some of their own ideas in Christianity. Many ordinary 
Romans also became interested in the new religion. 


@ Why would Stoicism appeal to wealthy and educated people? Would 
they need to be comforted as much as poor and ignorant people? 
Why or why not? 
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® Compare the Stoics ideas on man’s equality with the Christians’ 
ideas. Could Stoics and Christians agree on these ideas? Why or 
why not? 


® Compare the Stoic idea of duty with the Christian idea. In each, who 
would decide what a man’s duty was? 


@ Who would be more interested in serving the state—a Stoic or a 
Christian? Why? 


@ Would the Stoic idea of nature’s laws of good and evil fit in with 
Christian ideas? Why or why not? 


@ Does Stoicism remind you of any ideas of Confucius? Of any teach- 
ings of Buddha? Which? 


@ Suppose you lived in the city of Rome under the military dictators 
after Commodus. Why might you feel that the old gods of Rome 
were dead or useless? If you looked for new controlling ideas in 
your life, what sorts of ideas would you want? Would Stoicism sat- 
isfy you? Would Christianity? What did Christianity give to its be- 
lievers that Stoicism could never give? 


The Roman Empire Is Divided 


By A.D. 200, Rome was showing signs of great weakness. It be- 
came harder and harder to hold off the barbarians. There was 
discontent in the provinces. There was unrest at home. The citi- 
zens complained of high taxes. These taxes were forcing many 
men into debt. 

The western provinces of the empire grew poorer. They pro- 
duced fewer goods. Their populations were decreased by war 
and disease. Towns grew smaller. Some towns fell into ruin and 
decay. There was less money to pay the soldiers, so the army 
grew smaller. This made it easier for barbarians to raid the prov- 
inces. At the same time, it became harder to keep trade routes 
safe. Soon trade between provinces was coming to a stop. 

In the eastern provinces of the empire, things were not quite 
so bad. Trade and cities grew a little smaller. Still, trade did not 
stop completely. Men continued to make and exchange goods. 
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All over the empire, however, people were discouraged. This 
was true in both the eastern and western provinces. People had 
lost faith in Roman laws and government. They were being taxed 
heavily. They were being offered little protection in return. It was 
time for some changes. 


@ Why is a one-man dictatorship likely to become weak and bad over a 
period of time? Is a “mixed government” in which power is shared 
more likely to stay strong? Explain. 


@ How would people in the provinces feel about a central government 
that could not protect them from barbarians? 


@ What would happen to art, literature, and architecture if towns grew 
smaller and trade slowed down? 


@ How would a fall in population affect manufacturing and trade? 


The man who was emperor in A.D. 286 was named Diocle- 
tian (dia klé’shan). He made some important changes in the 
empire. The empire seemed too large for one man to run 
smoothly. A single emperor could not know about all the prob- 
lems in all the provinces. Also, Diocletian knew some dangers of 
one-man rule. Such rule was especially bad when an emperor 
was killed. Then there was no one to step into his place. Civil 
war had resulted all too often. 

Diocletian tried to solve these problems. First, there would be 
two emperors instead of one. One emperor could govern the west- 
ern part of the empire. The other emperor could govern the 
eastern part. That division, he hoped, would give stronger gov- 
ernment. Each emperor had the same title, Augustus. Each had 
the same power. Second, each Augustus would have an assistant. 
Each assistant would be called “Caesar.” When an Augustus 
died, the Caesar would become emperor in his place. 

According to law, Rome was still one empire. As time went 
on, however, this did not seem to be the case. More and more, 
there seemed to be two separate empires. The Western Empire 
had its own Augustus and Caesar. So did the Eastern Empire. 
Each empire had problems that were different from the other’s. 
Each had different interests. 
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@ Look at the map on page 134. What were the advantages of dividing 
the empire in two? What might be some disadvantages? 


@e Why would Diocletian's “four-man rule’ discourage the murder of 
emperors? How would this in turn check civil war? Do you think it 
would promote unity in the empire? Explain. 


@ How would dividing things between two emperors affect people’s 
loyalty and patriotism? Would people in the provinces be as loyal or 
devoted to Rome? Explain. 


Constantine and Christianity 


The four-man rule did not end the wars for power. By A.D. 311, 
each of the four men was claiming to be the only Augustus! They 
fought over who would rule the empire. 

One of the four was named Constantine (kon’stan ten). He 
claimed that during a battle over the empire, he had had a vi- 
sion. Suddenly a cross had appeared in the sky. The cross was 
formed by a spear with a golden crossbar. At the tip of the cross 
was a golden crown. The crown was marked with the sign of 
Christ. There was also writing in the sky. It said “In this sign you 
will conquer.” 

Constantine had a new standard made. It was like the cross 
in his vision. He carried the standard with him into battle. He 
ordered his soldiers to mark their shields with the cross. With 
this sign, Constantine hoped to defeat his enemies. 

Constantine did win the battle—and the empire. He did not 
forget the sign he had seen. A year after the battle, he sent out an 
edict, or order. This edict said that all religions were free to exist 
in Rome. It mentioned Christianity in particular. Christians were 
not to be persecuted. Any property that had been taken from 
them had to be given back. 

This was a great turning point in the history of Christianity. 
For the first time, it was legal to be a Christian. Christians could 
enjoy the full rights of Roman citizens. They could hold offices in 
the government. Soon it even became popular to be a Chris- 
tian! 





This arch was built in Rome in A.D. 3715 to honor Constantine. 


@ Constantine restored one-man rule to the empire. What does this 
tell us about Diocletian's reform? 


@® How would a Christian feel about the edict that legalized Chris- 
tianity in Rome? How would a Roman polytheist feel? 


The Byzantine Empire Flourishes in the East 


Constantine made one other very important change in the em- 
pire. He moved the capital from Rome. For a long time, the East- 
ern Empire had been stronger and richer than the Western Em- 
pire. There was more trade and business in the East. The Eastern 
Empire seemed stronger and more lasting. 

Constantine chose Byzantium (bi zan’shi am) for his new 
capital. Byzantium was an ancient Greek city on the Bosporus 
(bos’pa ras). It was located in the center, between East and West. 
There was much trade between the two. 
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In time, Byzantium became known as Constantinople 
(kon’stan ta no’pal). This means “the city of Constantine.’” Con- 
stantine wanted his city to be a second Rome. He built theaters, 
baths, forums, circuses— and churches. Constantinople was a city 
dedicated to Christianity. It became the center of the Eastern 
branch of the Christian church. 

When Constantine died in A.D. 337, he left a busy capital in 
the East. He also left a church that was expanding rapidly. How- 
ever, he himself did not become a Christian until shortly before 
his death. 


@ How do you think moving the capital of the empire affected the city 
of Rome? How would it affect business, trade, population, and mili- 
tary strength? 


After Constantine’s death, the empire was divided between 
his two sons. One son ruled the Eastern Empire. The other son 
ruled the Western Empire. The Eastern Empire went on to last 
for more than 1,000 years! Through these centuries, Constanti- 
nople was the most developed city outside of the Far East. Greek, 
Roman, Christian, and Eastern ideas were blended in Constan- 
tinople. There they formed a new culture. 

The culture of the Eastern Empire spread over Italy, Greece, 
and the Near East. The famous Justinian (jus tin’ i on) Code of 
law was named for the most famous Byzantine emperor. This 
code established the Roman law for all people in the Eastern 
Ipire: 

Even the invading barbarians became Christians. To them, 
the church brought what remained of Roman culture. In this way, 
many of the ideas of Roman civilization were kept alive. Even 
Roman art and architecture became part of the art of Christianity. 
In the West, the church was laying the foundations for a rebirth 
of Western culture. 


@ How would the church carry on literature, art, and architecture? Do 
you think they would be changed in this way? 


@ Woulda weak government and a strong church encourage people to 
accept Christianity? How would the strength of the church help give 
order and peace? 
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Byzantine art combined influences from Greece 
and Rome with others from the Middle East. 
Although centered in Constantinop/e, it spread 
as far west as Ravenna, Italy, where the mosaics 
shown here are found. In architecture, the 
Byzantine influence is seen particularly in the 
use of the dome covering a square area as In 

the Basilica of Santa Sophia in Constantinop/e. 
The ta// towers are minarets, added when Santa 
Sophia became a Muslim mosque. 
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e Are you surprised that the invading barbarians became Christians? 
Name other people who were conquered by the culture of the peo 
ple they defeated. 


For centuries, the Eastern Empire was under attack from 
barbarians and non-Christians. The Christian Church in that part 
of the empire led an heroic defense. It saved Christianity in the 
East. Finally, in the fifteenth century, the Eastern Empire was 
conquered by the Turks. 


The Western Empire Declines 


As the Eastern Empire was gaining strength, the Western Empire 
was losing strength. The city of Rome had no powerful emperors 
to rule it. The government grew weaker and more disorganized. 
The Romans could no longer hold back the barbarians. They lost 
the provinces of the West to the barbarians. The empire steadily 
grew smaller. In A.D. 410, the city of Rome was invaded by 
barbarians. The Roman Empire in the West came to an end in 
A.D. 476. 

Roman civilization did not die out in the West, however. 
Christianity was gaining power. It was able to carry on Roman 
civilization. The Christian church began to do many things that 
the government could not do. It began to feed the poor and care 
for the needy. It provided leadership for the people. Roman law 
had once guided the people. Now the church guided them by its 
teachings. More and more people turned to the church and de- 
pended on it. The church became the great source of order and 
peace in Western Europe. 


% Later the church, centered in Constantinople, became separate from 
that in Rome. What are the names of these two branches of the 
Christian church? 


> Look at the chart on page 141 showing many of the important dates 
in history. Review the main periods of the long history of Roman 
culture. 


@ Which period of Roman history would you have liked best to live in? 
Why? 





600 B.C. 


500 B.C. 


400 B.C. 


300 B.C. 


200B.C. 


100 B.C. 


A.D. 


100 


A.D. 


200 


A.D. 


300 


A.D. 


400 


A.D. 


500 


A.D. 600 


494-479 
460-429 
431-404 


c. 300 

c. 340-270 
264-241 
218-202 


149-146 


180-192 


c. 200 


284-305 


306-337 
©. G20) 


IMPORTANT DATES FROM 600 B.C. to A.D. 600 


GREECE AND ROME MIDDLE EAST AND ASIA 


Solon’s reforms in Athens. 
Traditional date of founding the 
Roman Republic. 

Persian Wars. 

Pericles leader of Athens. 
Peloponnesian War. 


Gauls sack Rome. 
Macedon conquers Greece. 
Alexander’s Conquests. 
Hellenistic Age begins. 
Rome conquers Italy. 


First and Second Punic Wars. 


Third Punic War. 

Rome conquers Greece. 

Marius dictator of Rome. 

Sulla Dictator. 

Pompey and Caesar rule Rome. 


Murder of Caesar. 
Augustus (Octavian) Emperor of Rome. 


Emperor Tiberius. 
Emperor Nero. 


The “Five Good Emperors.” 


Commodus Emperor. 


“Decline of Rome” begins. 


Diocletian Emperor. 


Constantine Emperor. 
Constantine becomes a Christian. 


Sack of Rome by Alaric the Goth. 


Traditional End of Western Empire. 


Justinian Emperor in Constantinople. 


Pope Gregory the Great. 


587-539 
539 


494-479 


334-323 


274-236 


168-164 
136 


Lives of Confucius, Buddha, Thales, 
and some great Hebrew prophets. 


The Babylonian Captivity of the Jews. 
Cyrus the Persian conquers Babylon. 


Darius and Xerxes invade Greece. 


Alexander in Egypt, Palestine, Persia, 
India. 


Asoka Emperor of India; 
Buddhism for a time the 
official religion of India. 


Jewish rebellion under Judas Maccabeus. 


Confucianism becomes official belief 
in China. 


Judea annexed to Rome. 


Birth of Jesus (c. 4 B.C.) 


Death of Jesus. 
Destruction of Jerusalem. 


Rise of Neo-Persian Empire 
(many wars with Rome). 


During this century the Huns invaded 
Europe from Asia. 

Various religions in India unite 

as Hinduism. 


Buddhism spreads in China, 
Korea, and Japan during this century, 















conclusion 


The Two World Views 
of Western Man 








Western culture is a blend of many different ideas. Earlier in 
our study of The Human Adventure, we have seen where some of 
its most important ideas came from. We have read about the sci- 
entific and political ideas of Greece and Rome. We have seen 
how monotheism, or the belief in one God, grew. What does all 
this mean? 

There are two great sources of Western culture. One is the 
ideas of the Greeks and Romans. The other is the ideas of the 
Jews and Christians. This blending of different ideas has made 
Western culture very complex. It has also given it some special 
qualities. Sometimes men of the West have emphasized the ideas 
of the Greeks and Romans. Sometimes they have emphasized the 
ideas of the Jews and Christians. 
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These two sets of ideas are very different. Each pulls Western 
man in a different way. This has given Western culture a special 
kind of restlessness and energy. Men of the West have continually 
sought new ways of blending these ideas. 


e@ Are men comfortable when they are pulled in two different ways? 
When this happens, what will men often do? Why has Western man 
been so eager to find new ideas and new ways of thinking? 


@ Think back to what happened when Judaism and Hellenism first 
came together. Why would it be so difficult to blend the two into 
one culture? Why would such a blend make a ‘‘rich”’ culture? 


Let us review some of the basic differences between these 
two sets of ideas. Then we can see why it has often been hard for 
Western man to decide what is best and most important. 


The Two Views of the World 


The Greeks gave us the idea of fixed, or unchanging, laws in na- 
ture. These natural laws can be studied and understood. They can 
be explained and observed. They cannot be changed, and they 
are always in operation. 

Both Jews and Christians see the universe as God’s creation. 
To them, God is greater than any of nature’s laws. In fact, God is 
the Creator of nature’s laws. 

Western culture keeps both these points of view. Our mod- 
ern sciences are based on the ideas of natural laws. Yet most 
Westerners also believe in a God who created these laws. 


The Two Views of Man’s Place in the World 


To the Greeks, man was the wonder of the world. They believed 
that man has intelligence and reason. He can use his mind to 
know his world. He should use his reason to help him find a 
good life. 

The Jews and Christians valued faith as well as reason. Man 
is God’s creation, they taught. God has given reason to man. Man 
must use this reason to learn about God. Man must have faith in 
God, and obey His Commandments. 

















The world of nature. How would Greeks and Romans explain the world of 
nature? How would Christians and Jews explain it? How are both these views 
expressed in the Western view? 


Western culture keeps both these points of view. Most West- 
erners believe that men must have both faith and reason. Often, 
however, they do not agree which should be most important. 


The Two Views of Man’s Duty and the Good Life 


To the Greeks and Romans, man’s first duty was to the state. For 
the Greeks, this meant the polis. For the Romans, it meant the 
republic or empire. Both believed that man must be a good citi- 
zen of his state. He finds a good life by serving the state and its 
needs. The state, in turn, gives man freedom, safety, and law. 
The Jews and Christians believed that man’s first duty is to 
God. He must obey God’s Commandments. God, in turn, will 
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bless men who obey His Commandments. Man must be good 
to his fellow man. He must be a good member of his religion. 

Western culture keeps both these points of view. Most West- 
erners feel they can be good citizens as well as faithful Christians 
or Jews. Throughout history, Western man has searched for ways 
in which he could serve both God and the state. 

From the Greek and Roman ideas, Western man took a lively 
interest in his world. He wanted to explore and discover what his 
universe was like. He studied to find a science of government and 
law. From Jewish and Christian ideas, Western man took many of 
his aims and goals. His love and respect for God often grew 
when he discovered more about the universe. 


@ In what ways are the ideas of the Jews and Christians and the Greeks 
and Romans similar? In what ways are they different? 


%* Compare this double world view to the world view of the Confucian 
Chinese or to the world view of the Buddhist. Which world view 
would be more likely to encourage experiment and change? Which 
would find it easier to live with new conditions? Why? 


*% See if you can think of some problems that arise out of the double 
world view. For example: The Bible says the world was made in 
seven days. Many scientists say it took billions of years. The Bible 
says that God told people exactly how to behave. The Greek philoso- 
phers said that man, using his reason, could find the rules for the 
good life. The Bible says that God acts directly on our lives. The 
Greek scientist would say that the laws of nature go on acting by 
themselves. 


Western man has found many different ways of combining 
these two world views. Sometimes, one of them has seemed 
more important. At other times, the other has seemed more im- 
portant. Western culture has constantly tried to balance the two. 

In trying to balance them, Westerners discovered many new 
ideas and ways of thinking. They explored new forms of govern- 
ment and new forms of art. They started new philosophies and 
new sciences. These two world views made Western culture rich 
and complex. You can learn how this has happened in other parts 
of The Human Adventure. 

















GLOSSARY 


Some words have many meanings. This list gives only the meanings of the 
words as they are used in this book. To find other meanings of these words, 


look them up in a dictionary. 


Acropolis: a hill in the city of Athens, 
used as a fortress and center of wor- 
ship. 

Adriatic Sea: the body of water border- 
ing on the eastern coast of Italy. 
Age of Pericles: period from c. 460 to 
429 B.c. when Pericles was com- 
mander in chief of Athens; the high 
point of Athenian power and cul- 

ture; 

Alexander: Macedonian ruler of Greece 
who built a great empire. He helped 
spread Greek culture through con- 
quest= [lemlivedm roms ome eto 
O205Bre 

Alps: mountain system in south central 
Europe, north of Italy. 

Apollo: Greek god of the sun. 

architecture: the design and construc- 
tion of buildings. 

aristocracy: government by a_ small 
group. In the strict sense, aristoc- 
racy means “government by the 
best people.” 

Aristotle: a Greek philosopher, pupil of 
Plato and teacher of Alexander the 
Great. 

Asia Minor: a large peninsula between 
the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Black Sea; the extreme western part 
of Asia. 

Assembly: a gathering of people, espe- 
cially for political purposes. 

Athens: a wealthy, democratic trading 
polis in Greece. 

Augustus: title given to Octavian; later, 
title of all Roman Emperors. 

authority: the right to take command, or 
to rule. 


barbarians: (1) people who live on the 
edges of civilization and envy the 


ways of civilized men. (2) To the 
Greeks, anyone who was not Greek. 
Bosporus: channel of water connecting 
the Black Sea and the Aegean Sea. 
Byzantium: Greek city that Constantine 
made the capital of the Roman 
Empire; later called Constantinople. 


Caesar: family name of Julius Caesar, 
Roman military dictator; later, a title 
of the Roman Emperors. 

Carthage: wealthy and powerful trading 
city in North Africa which fought 
Rome in the Punic Wars. 

central government: one government 
controlling a large area. 

checks and balances: a system of gov- 
ernment in which each branch lim- 
its and controls the powers of the 
others. 

Christ: from the Greek word for ‘’Mes- 
siah”; the title of Jesus, founder of 
Christianity. 

Christianity: a monotheistic religion 
following the teachings of Jesus. 
Christians: those people who follow the 

religion of Christianity. 

Cicero: a famous Roman lawyer, speaker, 
and statesman. 

city-state: a city itself plus the land 
around it that has its own inde- 
pendent government. 

civilization: a condition of life in which 
people have a surplus of goods, a 
division of labor, and cities. 

civil war: a military struggle between 
members of the same state. 

class: ranks into which citizens were 
divided according to their birth, 
wealth, and possessions. 

classical world: the civilization and cul- 
ture of ancient Greece and Rome. 
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colony: a territory that belongs to a 
mother country, and in which citi- 
zens of the mother country have 
settled as colonists. 

comedy: a play that pokes fun at human 
foolishness. 

commerce: trade; an exchange of goods 
and money. 

commonwealth: another word for re- 
public. 

Congress: the legislative body of the 
United States government, consist- 
ing of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. 

Constantine: Roman Emperor, A.D. 306- 
337; first Roman Emperor to become 
a Christian. 

Constantinople: capital of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, built at Byzantium 
by Constantine. Now called Istan- 
bul. 

constitution: the system of basic laws 
and institutions of a government; 
sometimes in the form of a single 
written document as in the United 
States. 

Constitutional Convention: the group 
that drew up the basic laws and 
rules of government of the United 
States. 

constitutional democracy: government 
by all the people, under the rule of 
law; in the modern world, usually 
representative democracy. 

consuls: the two chief executive officers 
and magistrates of the Roman Re- 
public. 

council: part of the Athenian Assembly 
that carried on the day-to-day busi- 
ness of government. 

culture: the traditions and customs of a 
people; their way of life and 
thought. 


Delian League: a league of several 
Greek city-states, formed for de- 
fense purposes; later controlled by 
Athens. 


Delphi: a shrine in Greece, site of Apol- 
lo’s Temple and home of the Del- 
phic Oracle. 

Delphic Oracle: prophecies spoken by 
the priestess of Apollo at Delphi. 

democracy: rule by the people; a form 
of government in which the people 
are the government or elect the 
government. 

demos: Greek word for ‘the people” or 
“the average man.” 

dictator: one man who rules alone with 
complete power. 

Diocletian: Roman Emperor who first 
divided the Roman Empire between 
two rulers. Ruled a.p. 284 to a.p. 
30D: 

direct democracy: government by the 
people themselves as opposed to 
government by elected representa- 
tives. 

disciples: the devoted followers of a 
teacher, such as the followers of 
Jesus. 


Eastern culture: one of the many cul- 
tures that started in the eastern part 
of Eurasia: for example, Chinese 
culture, Persian culture. 

edict: an official order given by a ruler. 

emperor: ruler of an empire; title of rul- 
ers of the Roman Empire. 

empire: the area conquered and con- 
trolled by a single power. 

executive branch: the part of govern- 
ment that enforces laws and com- 
mands the armed forces. 

exile: removal from one’s country by 
force. 


fasces: Roman symbol of power; a bun- 
dle of rods with an axe in the cen- 
Lele 

forum: market or public place in a city; 
in Rome, the site of government 
buildings and temples. 

freedom: the right and ability to make 
one’s own choices. 
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Galilee: section of Palestine north of 
Judea, under Roman rule; the home 
of Jesus. 

gladiator: in Rome, a person who 
fought (often to the death) for the 
entertainment of the people. 

Gospels: the first four books of the New 
Testament, recounting the life and 
teachings of Jesus. 

government: (1) the body that rules a 
society; (2) a system of ruling. 

governor: ruler of a province or state. 


Hellenistic: modeled after or imitating 
the Greeks, their art and customs. 
The Hellenistic Age and culture 
started after the conquests of Alex- 
anderen oo) Bee 

House of Representatives: part of the 
legislative branch of the United 
States government. 


imperialism: extension of control of one 
people over another. 


Jerusalem: capital of Judea; a holy city 
for the Jews and Christians. 

Jesus: the founder of Christianity. 

Jews: the people of Judea, mostly de- 
scendants of the ancient Hebrews; 
followers of Judaic monotheism. 

Judaism: a monotheistic religion de- 
veloped by the ancient Hebrews. 

Judea: Roman province of southern Pal- 
estine, where Jesus was born. 

judicial branch: the part of government 
that tries cases to see if persons 
have broken the law. 

jury: a body of citizens whose duty it is 
to decide whether a person is guilty 
of a crime. In Athens, the jury also 
decided the punishment of a guilty 
person. 

Justinian Code: a collection of Roman 
civil laws, drawn up by Emperor 
Justinian. It has become a basis for 
laws in many modern Western na- 
tions. 


Latin: the language of the Romans. 

Latins: the inhabitants of ancient La- 
tium. They were conquered by 
Rome. 

Latium: plains area in central Italy set- 
tled by the Latins; the area in which 
Rome is located. 

legion: a large basic unit of the Roman 
army made up of 3,000 to 6,000 
men. 

legislative branch: the part of govern- 
ment that makes laws and votes 
taxes. 

legislators: lawmakers. 


magistrate: a governing official. 

majority: more than one-half of the total 
number. 

Marathon: site of a famous battle be- 
tween the Athenians and the Per- 
sians, 490 B.c. 

Mediterranean climate: a climate of hot, 
dry summers and mild, rainy win- 
ters. 

Messiah: God’s chosen leader who 
would deliver the Jews and estab- 
lish God’s kingdom. 

military dictator: a man who uses the 
strength of the armed forces to con- 
trol the government. 

minority: less than one-half of the total 
number. 

mixed government: a government that 
combines several forms of rule. 
These may include ideas of democ- 
racy, monarchy, and oligarchy. 

monarchy: rule by a single person. 

monotheism: the belief in one God. 


nation: a group of people unified by 
common traditions and loyalties. 


Octavian: nephew of Julius Caesar, Em- 
peror of Rome; later called Augustus. 
Ruled 31 B.c. to a.p. 14. 

oligarchy: government in which the 
power is held by a small group of 
men; it means “rule of the few.” 
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oracle: in Greece, a response by a priest- 
ess through whom a god was be- 
lieved to speak; also a shrine where 
oracles are delivered. 


Palestine: home of the Hebrew people 
and their descendants; included the 
Roman province of Judea. Palestine 
is now called Israel. 

Parthenon: Greek temple in Athens, 
built on the Acropolis. 

pater: the Roman father, lord and mas- 
ter of the family, head of the house- 
hold. 

patricians: the highest class in Rome, 
members of the oldest and most 
important families. 

patriotism: love of, or devotion to, one’s 
country. 

Pax Romana: the Roman Peace, estab- 
lished during the reign of Augustus 
and lasting nearly 200 years. 

Peloponnesian War: the war between 


Athens and Sparta, 431 to 404 B.c. 
peninsula: a land area almost entirely 
surrounded by water. 


Pericles: Athenian statesman and com- 
mander in chief who served in Ath- 
CNnSm LOM o0mBeGanLONA2O mB aCe tne 
Golden Age of Athens. 

persecution: punishment or injury to 
someone because of his religion or 
beliefs. 

Persian Empire: a powerful kingdom in 
the Middle East from 538 to 330 B.c. 
It replaced the Babylonian Empire, 
and was finally conquered by Alex- 
ander the Great. 

Persian Wars: wars between the Persian 
Empire and the Greek city-states, 
494 B.c. to 479 B.c. 

phalanx: special Greek battle formation: 
the soldiers formed rows, closely 
pressed together. 

philosopher: one who thinks about the 
meaning of life and man’s place in it. 

Piraeus: the port of Athens where ships 
were built. 


Plato: a Greek philosopher, student of 
Socrates and teacher of Aristotle. 
plebeians: the lowest class of Roman 
citizens, known as plebs. 

polis: a Greek city-state. 

politics: the day-to-day business of 
government; also the struggle for 
positions in government. 

polytheism: the belief in many gods. 

Pontius Pilate: Roman governor of Ju- 
dea who sentenced Jesus to death. 

popular consent: the will of the people 
and their agreement to follow cer- 
tain rules and leaders. 

popular government: a form of govern- 
ment based on the people’s consent. 

praetors: the Roman _ officials who 
headed the judicial branch of the 
Roman government. 

prophecy: something that foretells or 
predicts the future. 

province: district or division of a coun- 
try or empire. 

Punic Wars: wars between Rome and 
Carthage. The first war began in 264 
B.c. The last one ended in 146 B.c. 


representative democracy: government 
by the people, through elected rep- 
resentatives. 

republic: nowadays, government in 
which power is in the hands of 
representatives who rule for the 
common good; in Rome, the gov- 
ernment for the benefit of all free 
citizens. 

Res publica: “the public good,” Latin 
words from which our word “‘re- 
public’”” comes. 

revolt: to rise up and use force against 
authority, such as government. 

rex: Latin word for king. 

Roman Empire: The Roman state after 
the overthrow of the Republic. It 
began in the reign of Augustus c. 27 
B.c.; it was later divided into the 
eastern and western Roman em- 
pires. The western Roman empire 
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ended in a.p. 476. The eastern em- 
pire became the Byzantine Empire, 
which lasted until a.p. 1453. 

rule of law: government according to 
the regulations of a written consti- 
tution or code of laws. 


Salamis: site of a Greek naval victory 
over the Persians, 480 B.c. 

Senate: (1) part of the legislative branch 
of the United States government; (2) 
in Rome, the most important and 
powerful body of the legislative 
branch, made up of 300 lifetime 
members. 

senators: members of the Senate. Often 
called the Paters by the Romans. 

separation of powers: a system of gov- 
ernment in which power is divided 
among several branches which can 
control and limit one another. 

Socrates: an Athenian philosopher who 
was condemned to death in 399 B.c. 
for his ideas. 

Sparta: an important military polis of 
ancient Greece. 

standards: signs used by the Romans to 
represent their various army le- 
gions. 

statesman: an expert in government. 

Stoicism: a philosophy that taught that 
man’s greatest wisdom came in ac- 
cepting the laws of the universe. 


INDEX 


strait: a narrow channel connecting two 
larger bodies of water. 

Supreme Court: the highest court in the 
United States, heading the judicial 
branch of the government. 


tax: a sum of money paid by people to 
the government for its support or 
for services. 

Thermopylae: a mountain pass in east- 
ern Greece. The site of a famous 
battle between the Spartans and the 
Persians in 480 B.c. 

trade: an exchange of goods and money. 

tragedy: a serious play with a sad end- 
ing. 

traitor: one who is disloyal to his coun- 
try. 

tribunes: Roman officials who _ repre- 
sented the plebs. 

triremes: large Greek battleships that 
were manned by rowers. 

tyrant: a ruler who has complete power 
over his state; usually, rules un- 
justly. 


Western culture: the way of life that 
started in Europe. 


Zealots: group of Judeans who wished 
to overthrow Roman rule and re- 
store the Kingdom of Judah. 

Zeus: chief god of the Greeks. 
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Carthage, defeat of, 89- 
91; power of, 86-89 
Christianity, 10, 105, 107, 

113—1217 123, -128; East- 
ern branch of, 139-140; 
Stoics and, 131-132; 
turning point in, 136 
Cicero, 75-77, 100 
Citizens, good, 145, 146; 
Greele2 sO Slmo IFAS) 
46; Roman, 75, 95-97, 
1049124 5132" 136; Unit- 
ed States, 32; women, 28 
City-states, 14, 23, 25, 42 
Classical world, 2 
Colonies, 42 
Commodus, 124-127, 132 
Constantine, 136-139 
Constantinople, 139, 140 
Constitution, 7, 52 
Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 3-8 
Consuls, 77, 98, 101, 124 
Council, 29, 30, 32 
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man, 2, 53, 91, 93, 104- 
105, 108-109, 139; Hel- 
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93, 105, 139, 143-146 


Darius, 16-18, 23 

Delian League, 42-45 

Delos, 42 

Delphi, 20-22, 52 

Democracy, 13-14, 23, 46; 
def., 4-6, 28, -75; Cic- 
ero on, 76—77; constitu- 
tional, 6; direct (Greek), 
32, 44-45, 76; under 
Pericles, 27-28, 33, 44- 
45; representative, 32 

Dictator, 98-101, 127- 
SF 1327 135 

Diocletian, 133, 135, 136 

Disciples, 117-119 


Emperors, Roman, after 
Augustus, 105, 119; bad, 
124-128; good, 124, 129; 
power of, 101; problems 


with, 123-124; two, 133, 
135 

Empire, Assyrian, 16 

Empire, Athenian, 41-43 

Empire, Persian, 41; con- 
quests by, 16, 24, 34; 
defeats of, 16, 18, 25, 27, 
42, 54, 108; navy of, 22- 
25: rule of, 76 

Empire, Roman, 102-105, 
119, 123-126, 128, 145; 
changes in, 133-159; 
Basten loo, «.lo0, 
137, 140; end of Western, 
13259133,. 136, 139, 140 

Etruscans, 71, 72, 74, 75 

Family, Roman, 67-69, 
95 — 96 

Fasces, 70, 75 

Forum, the, 96, 97 

Freedom, 145; in a de- 
mocracy, 77; limitations 
one 4) loss, 0f,, 45), 100, 
102; love of, 16, 34, 42, 
75: rules for, 4 


Galilee, 111-115 

God, one, 10, 108, 116- 
118, 143-146 

Gods, 108, 109, 129; Greek, 
20, 22, 35,38, 44; Roman, 
64, 69, 101, 104, 110, 132 

Government, building a, 
v= A. Gicerom.on,) 76; 
complex (mixed), 7-8, 
Ti OO OO eA 7, 
133-3 Englishe/7; Greek, 
7-9, 32-33; popular, 
B= Aa Roman w/o, 67 1; 
78, 133; three branches 
of, 72 United States, 2, 
4-9, 77 

Greece, debt to, 4; inva- 
sion of, 23-24 


Hannibal, 89-91, 94 


Ideas, blending of, 105, 
108, 139, 143-144; of 
brotherhood, 116; of 
Christianity, 10, 105, 


107, 113-121; control- 
lines 10773132; of de- 
mocracy, 4—6; of doing 
good deeds, 116, 117; of 
equality, 10, 116-117; 
of goodness, 10, 116; 
(Greek 7 Opa 4 
93, 108, 146; of justice, 
10, 121; of obedience, 
1D 16; e reli cious. 10; 
Romanhy 24 — orl OPmoye 
96, 105, 139, 146; of rule 
of law, 6, 79; of separa- 
tion of powers, 6-7; of 
Western culture, 10 


Jerusalem, 112-115 

Jesus, 10, 121, 136; life of, 
113-115; teachings of, 
10, 115-119 

Judea (Judah), 107-108, 
113-115; Greek changes 
in, 108-109; King of, 
115; rule of, 109-112 

Judaism, 108, 109, 121, 
144 

Jews (Judeans), beliefs of 
1081098113577 115\con- 
trol of, 110-111; rebel- 
lion of, 110-111 

Judges, 31, 77, 79 

Jury, 31, 42, 49, 77, 79 


Land, control of, 97-98, 
108; need for, 97; pro- 
tection of, 104 

Language, Greek, 2 
119; importance Of 2: 
Latin sl —2pe57 econ Ue, 
119 

Latins, the, 59, 61 

Latium, 59, 61 

Laws, breakdown of, 98; 
God’s, 10, 108; Justinian 
Code of, 139; king’s 
word as, 70; land, 104; 
making, 7, 10, DOME S2F 
75; of Moses, 116; natu- 
ral (fixed, divine), 129- 
132, 144, 146; obedience 
to, 62,33, 73=7o7 23, 
115; Roman, 73-75, 80, 
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83, 104, 121, 133; spread 
of, 57; written, 6, 29, 80, 
98 


Macedonia, 53, 91, 94 
Marathon, 18-20 

Marcus Aurelius, 129-131 
Marius, 98, 99 

Melos, 45 

Messiah, 110-115, 117 
Miltiades, 18 

Monarchy, 75-77, 102 
Monotheism, 143 


Nero iio alo U2 oe 
New Testament, 113, 115 


Oligarchy, 75-77 


Palestine, 108 

Parthenon, 5, 35, 81 

Pater, 68-70, 96 

Patricians, 71,74, 80, 83, 
97, 102 ; 

Patriotism, 100; Greek, 
14-15; Roman, 83, 89, 
12772371350 Zealots, 
il 

Pax Romana, 102, 
Wy ~ 

Peace, 8, 13, 100-105 

Pericles, 27, 28, 30, 31, 34, 
44—45, 52, 115; Age of, 
27 —28, 32, 34-39; death 
of, 44; speech of, 33-34 

Persecution, 119, 121, 123, 
136 

Phalanx, 18, 19 

Philosopher, 47, 51, 121, 
146 

Philosophy, 104, 105, 115, 
124, 129-132 

Pilate, Pontius, 111-112 

Plato, 51, 52 

Plays, Greek, 38-39 

Plebs, 80, 102 

Polis, man’s duty to, 145; 
study of, 13-14 

Political science, 4, 51, 
TE, Ths: 

Polytheist, 136 


M9; 


Pompey, 99 

Popular consent, 6 

Powers, division of, 133, 
1357 Hehetorel 27 slim. 
tations of, 4; loss of, 99; 
separation of, 6-7, 52, 
78, 99 

Praetors, 79 

Priestess, 20-22, 52 

Prophets, 110-111 


Religion, 123, 131, 136 

Republic, Roman, end of, 
100, 102, 123; founding 
of, 71-75; later, 95-97; 
government in, 77-78, 
124, 145; return of, 101 

Roads, 84-85, 102, 126 

Rome, beginning of, 57- 
66; debt to, 4; early gov- 
ernment, 70-71; great- 
ness of, 78; early life in, 
66-67; new wealth of, 
94; persecution of Chris- 
tianis@Dyje 119 7a 2 lee 

Romulus, Remus, 64-66 

Rule, four-man, 135; of 
Jews, 110-112, 115-117; 
of law, 6, 79; one-man, 
127, 133, 136; of the peo- 
ple, 4-5, 13-14 


Salamis, 22, 24-25 

Sculpture, 35, 37, 38, 92 

Senate, 7, 77, 98, 99; mem- 
ber, 101, 124 

Ships, 102; Athenian, 16, 
I), BES BO NS Bee 
Carthaginian, 86; Per- 
sian, 23-25; Roman, 86 

Sicily, 86, 89 

Slaves, 118, 129; Atheni- 
an, 14, 28, 46; under an 
oligarchy, 76; Persian, 
23; from Punic Wars, 95; 
Roman, 68; women and 
children as, 45 

Socrates, 47-48, 52, 115, 
121; trial and death of, 
48-51 

Soldiers, Athenian, 16, 18, 
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23, 24, 44, 45; Etruscan, 
74; Persian, 18, 24; Ro- 
MANO) B72 Boo Oo, 
LOVES a7 al 
136; Spartan, 46; as vet- 

Perans, 98 

Solon, 14 

Spartans, 16-20, 24, 34; 
in war with Athens, 
43-46 

Standards, Roman, 
136 

Stoicism, 129, 131, 132 

Stoics, Roman, 129-132 

Sulla, 98, 99 

Supreme Court, 7 

Syracuse, 45-46 
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Taxes, 104, 116, 126-128, 
132-133 

Themistocles, 20, 22, 24 

Thermopylae, 24 

Thirty, The, 46 

Tiber River, 59, 61-64 

Torah, 108, 113 

Trade, 102; Athenian, 42, 
59, 108; Roman, 59, 85, 
86; 126,127,132, 133 

Tribunes, 80, 98, 101 

Triremes, 22 

Tyranny, 76, 77, 97-100 


Unity, 8, 24, 42, 85, 104, 
108, 124, 135 


Voting, 29, 30, 32, 49, 79; 
payment for, 98 


Wars, between Atheni- 
ans and Persians, 16- 
20, 23-24; between Cae- 
sar and Pompey, 99; 
civil, 98-100, 110, 133, 
135; First Punic, 86-89; 
Peloponnesian, 43-46, 
52-54; Second Punic, 
89-91: Third Punic, 91 

World views, 144-147 


Xerxes, 23, 25 


Zealots, 110-111, 115 
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